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PREFATORY NOTE. 





A little more than ten years since, a young Bosionian, Mr. Charles B. Richardson, en- 
tertained the idea that a monthly periodical, devoted to the Antiquities, History, and Biog- 
raphy of America, would be an useful, if not a remunerative enterprise; and after consult- 
ing Doctor Sparks, Mr. Everett, and other prominent gentlemen in his vicinity, he em- 
barked in the venture. 

The first number of this new candidate for popular support and favor was issued on 
the first of January, 1857, under the able editorial supervision of Mr. John Ward Dean; and 
the first volume of the work, all that Mr. Dean edited, remains to this day unsurpassed, if 
not unequaled, in value by any of those which have followed it, if not by any similar work 
which has ever issued from the prolific press of our country. But the enterprising Pub- 
lisher soon ascertained that something more than sterling ability and integrity in his Editor 
was required to secure the business success which Tue Historicat Macazine jmerited 
and hedesired. Boston, he soon found, asother Eastern busin ess-men have since discovered, 
might be properly considered the commercial and literary capital of New England, but 
not that of the United States ; that that respectable town, the home of his fathers and his 
own home, might properly be considered an exceilent place, as it was, for a limited, ocal 
trade, but not for a business which aspired to, and required, a general support and a sym- 
pathy which should extend throughout the entire Union ; and that if he expected to become 
entirely successful, he must remove to the locality where only that success could be cer- 
tainly found. 

Accordingly, at the close of the first year, the office of Tue Historica, Macazine was 
removed to New York, where it was received with favor and, under the editoria! care, suc- 
cessively, of Hon. George Folsom and John Gilmary Shea, Liu.D., very soon became a 
highly successful, while it continued to be, also, a highly useful work. 

The troubles in the Southern States, in 1861-5, which affected every branch of business 
in the North having relations with that portion of the Union, seriously affected Tae His- 
toricaL MaGazine ; and without materially increasing the support which it had previously 
enjoyed nearer home, it lost, inthose dark days, that portion of its support, both literary 
and material, which had come from the Southern States. It is satisfactory, however, to 
know that, notwithstanding this serious loss, the work continued to be self-sustaining 
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throughout the war ; and the rapid increase of subscriptions during the past six months, 
warrants the belief that the former business succ@ss of the work is not far distant, even if 
the Editorial ability displayed inits earlier volumes shall not be equaled in those which 
are to come. It is, also, not less satisfactory to my own feelings, that the greater part of 
this increase, as well as the greater portion of the former support of the Magazine, has come 
from the wicked city of New York and its vicinity, and in the face of a repudiation of just 
debts incurred for the privilege of receiving its monthly issues, of gratuitous abuse of its 
management by those who have contributed nothing for its support, of a thin-skinned sen- 
sibility when an unpalatable truth has been spoken, and of a dishonest hankering for the 
suppression or denial of whatever in History tells against their fathers, their Commonwealth, 
or themselves, which have come from se/f-righteous Boston and its vicinity. Its greatest 
and most reliable support is found where the Magazine and its Editor are best known. 
Looking, therefore, at the history of the Magazine and my own brief experience as 
its Editor and Proprietor, at the steady and efficien: support, during a period of anxious 
suffering, of one the most enlightened constituencies in the country, and at the whole-souled 
liberality—generally in that community among whom I have lived and toiled during the 
past thirty-three years—which has recently rallied to my support and is continuing the 
work on a paying basis, notwithstanding the bad faith of some of my “patrons,” so called, I 
have reason to feel grateful to God—to that God who “ hateth a false witness who speaketh 
*« lies, and him who soweth discord among brethren ”—and to those, prompted by him, who 
in holding up my hands have vindicated the Truth and rebuked Hypocrisy. To these, and 
tomy friends everywhere, I gratefully acknowledge my great indebtedness ; and earnestly 
bespeaking a continuation of their kind indulgence and support, I turn to the future, buckle 
cn the harness, and resume the work to which God, in his Providence, has so emphatically 
called me. | 
HENRY B. DAWSON. 
Morrisania, 1866. 
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THE SHAWNEES AND THEIR MI- | 
GRATIONS. 


BY D- G. BRINTON, M. D. 


In remotest Algic tradition Kabeygun, | 
the west wind, divided the world between 
his four sons: Wabuw, the east; Shawano, 
the south; Kabibonokka, the north; and 
Manibozho, the ancestor of the Chipeway 
tribes (Schoolcraft Algic Res.. ii., p. 214). 
This allegory would seem to mean that the 
Algonquin race, coming from the West to 
the Lake Superior region, there separated 
into four bands, one of which remained on 
the spot, while the others continued their 
journeyings east, north and south. 

In historic times an Algonquin tribe, call- | 
ing itself Sawanwaki (Smith’s Fontaneda, 
p- 47), known to the French as Chaouanous, 
locally to the Iroquois, because of the cor- 
rupt dialect of the Algonquin they spoke, as 
Ontouagannha or Touagannha, the place where 
they do not know how to speak (1a 01 on ne 
sait pas parler, Relation de 1662, p. 2), to 
the English as Shawnees, Shawannohs or 
Savannahs, is frequently mentioned as liy- 
ing “ toward” or “ beyond Carolina,” in Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee; Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania; and though of no great numerical 
force, in course of time became quite con- 
spicuous by its constant roamings, its intract- 
@ble character, and its distinguished men 
(Tecumseh, Elkskatawa). ‘Its tortuous wan- 
derings,” says Mr. Parkman (Conspiracy of 
Pontiac, p. 28), ‘perplex the antiquary and 
defy research.” It is the obscure problem 
of their history that I propose to approach. 
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By their own most ancient traditions, be- 
fore they went South they were associated 
with the Kickapoo, and with them crossed a 
vast water, probably one. of the great lakes, 
apparently to Ohic, when the latter moved 
west and the Shawnees turned south (Louis 


| Rodgers, 1812, in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 


iv., p. 255). <A similarity of dialect still 
existing, and the fact that as early as 1648 
Father Ragueneau mentions a small band of 
Ouchawanug associated with the Mascouteus 
and Kickapoux on Fox River, substantiate this 
tradition (Rel. de 1648, p. 62). Except this 
small band none of the Shawnees dwelt 
north of the Ohio during the period of the 
Jesuit Relations, until 1672. They, indeed, 
maintained constant intercourse with their 
related tribes, and constant quarreling with 
the Lroquois, but are described by Father 
Marquette, in 1670, as living east south-east 
of the Illinois, a distance of thirty days’ 
travel, in a land where two crops of corn 
could be raised in a year; and as they dealt 
in colored glass beads (rassade), it was evi- 
dent they were in proximity to some Euro- 
pean settlement (Rel., p. 91). Under the 
name Ontouagarinha they are located by 
Father Salemant four hundred leagues south 
south-west of the Iroquois, on a great sea, 
near Europeans who made use of bells and 
beads in their worship (Rel. de 1662, p. 2), 
and by Father Bruyas at the more moderate 
figure of two hundred leagues (Rel. de 1670, 


*p. 46). 


When, then, did they return to “the great 
plain of Moguck on the Scioto,” which was 
so long notorious by their inhabitation? I 
believe the answer to this query may be found 
in the famous speech of Garangula to De La 
Barre at Hungry Bay, in 1684. In his 
charges against the Miamies he specifies, 


\ 
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among others, that “ they brought the Satanas 


into the country to take part with them, after 
they had concerted ill designs against us,” 
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| agannha ; and farthermore, when, in 1716, 


| the Lords proprietors ordered the “ extirpa- 
tion” of the Yemassees, a portion of them 


referring to the great Algonquin league of | sought refuge, as among kinsfolk, with the 


ten nations, headed by the Miamies, which 
had formed a year o~ two before. “The 
Satanas,” explains Smith, from whom I 


quote, ‘‘are by the French called Sauounons | 


(Hist. N. Y., p. 63; see also Father Lamber- 
ville in Doc. Hist. N. Y.,i. p. 68). 
league, and the Shawnees as members of it, 
are mentioned a few years later (1689) in the 
reports of the Albany Convention (Doc. 
Hist. N. Y., ii., pp. 137-8), and it is. evi- 
dent that the Iroquois did not obtain that 
supremacy over them which they afterwards 
exercised, without a struggle. In or about 


the year 1683, therefore, the Shawnees, at | 


the instance of the Miamies, came north 
and located themselves in Ohio. Where did 
they come from’? Doubtless from that warm 


country, near the ocean and Spanish settle- | 


ments, hundreds of leagues east south-east, 
that the Jesuit fathers describe. Long after- 


ward they remembered the trail and retraced | 


it to wage their ancient feuds, the war-path 
leading up the Kentucky river, through the 
Cumberland gap, up the French Broad from 
the valley of the Tennessee, and by Saluda 
gap into the fertile lowlands of South Caro- 
lina (compare Proud, Hist. Pa., ii., p. 334, 
and. Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, iv., p. 256). 
Their identification among the Southern 
tribes is a matter of difficulty, indeed, but 
seems not altogether hopeless. 

A tribe called in the earlier narratives 
Savannahs, and subsequently Yemassees, 
dwelt on both banks of the river, to which 
they gave their name, between Georgia and 
Carolina, extending from the sea to sixty 
miles inland, and scattered along the shore 
quite to the Spanish settlements in Florida. 
(Carroll, Hist Colls. of S.C., pp.106, 246, 353, 
355, Barcia Afio 1686.) We po8sess no monu- 
ments of their language, and Albert Gallatin 
supposed them of Creck descent; but not 
only is the name Savannahs clearly identical 
with Shawanos, and was so understood by 
the French, who called this river Rivizre des 
Chaouanos (Atlas Nouveau of De I'Isle, 
1739), but their position corresponds in all 


respects with that attributed to the Ontou- | 


This | 


| Shawnees, then living in the colony of Penn. 
| (Hazard, Reg. of Pa., xv., p. 82.) Adjoining 
| them, higher up the river, lived the Uchees, 
who, in the same year (1716), migrated, in 
great part, to West Florida, whose language, 
in the meagre specimens we possess, shows 
| indeed but slender affinity to the Algonquin, 
but is obviously in no way connected with 
_ the Creek, and as late as 1774 was certainly 
intelligible to persons understanding the 
Shawnee dialect. (Bartram, Travels, pp. 
389, 466.) It is further remarkable that 
after the towns of the Shawnees, in Ohio, 
were destroyed by General Clark, in 1780, 
many of the tribe migrated to the far South, 
and, associating themselves with the Creeks, 
settled near the Uchees, on the Talapoosa 
river. (Major Swan, in Schoolcraft, v., pp. 
260-262.) There can be no reasonable 
| doubt but that the whole or a portion of both 
Uchees and Yemassees were of Algonquin 
derivation and dialect. If, in 1662 their 
language was already so corrupt that their 
/ country was called, in ridicule, Ontouagann- 
ha, where the people do not know how to 
talk, what wonder that a vocabulary collected 
a century and a half later should manifest 
many and radical differences from the mother 
tongue ? 

Two years after the decisive action of the 
Lords proprietors, which resulted in driving - 
them from the Savannah river, we find the 
first mention of the Shawnees in Spanish 
writers. Barcia notes that in 1718 an Indian 
of the “‘Sabano”’ tribe, living near Mobile, 
brought letter from Bienville to Don Juan 
Pedro Matamoros (En. Cron., p. 342), and 
much later in the century the anonymous au- 
thor of the Voyage 4 la Louisiane, published 
in.Paris, in the year XI. (B. D.: who was he ”), 
who is well informed on Indian affairs, men- 
tions a tribe of “Chaouanons” north of the, 
Alibamons and south-east of the Chickasaws, 
at a place called Chalcatague, above Mobile 
(p. 241, note). 

I shall not enter further into the history 
of these southern Algonquin tribes, but 
before leaving this portion of the subject it 
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seoms proper to consider the oft-repeated | 
assertion that the Shawnees once dwelt on 
the Suwaney river, in Florida, and that | 
from them it derives its name. The authori- | 
ties for this assertion are, first, the resem- | 
blance of Suwaney to Shawano; secondly, 
the tradition of Blackhoof, related by him in 
1819, when he was about eighty-five years 
old, to the effect that he was born in the far 
South, on the ocean shore, near white men, 
who ‘used iron; and, thirdly, the supposed | 
Algonquin type of certain Floridian names. 
(See Morse, Rep. on Ind. Affairs. App. p. | 
93. Johnson in Arch. Am., i, p. 273. 
‘Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, ii., p. 34. Smith, 
Fontaneda, p. 46, and others.) Another der- 
ivation, however, and one equally plausible, 
has been offered for the word Suwaney, 
namely, that it is a negro corruption of the 
Spanish name of the river Sanjuanito (Little 
San Juan, contradistinguished from tie 
greater river on the eastern coast, Vignolle’s 
Obs. on the Floridas, p. 55). As for the 
story of Blackhoof, it would apply to many 
other places besides the banks of the Suwa- 
ney, and would certainly not apply there, as 
the whites had no settlements there whatever 
at the date of his birth, that whole region 
having been overrun by the Lower Creeks 
years before (in 1732 at latest). That there 
can be found words in the Shawnee of the 
present day resembling in sound certain 
native names preserved for more than three 
centuries by the narrators of De Soto’s ex- 
pedition ‘is undoubtedly true, and certainly 
not astonishing. There is a similarity be- 


tween Mocoso and Shawnee M'kwah-thah, | 


little bear, Allimacani and S. alimammakanu, 
stupendous, Kissimmee (a modern Seminole 
word) and S. Kisima, verbal insult, Mayaimi 
and Algonquin Miami, Paracoxi and Al. 
Paracossi, chief, ete. While ready enough 
to grant the possibility of an early Algonquin 
colony on the Floridian peninsula, I have 
found no sufficient evidence of its existence. | 

The party that answered the summons of 
the Miamis, to take part in the great league, 
did not probably exceed two hundred and 
fifty fighting men. When by diplomacy and 
force of arms the Iroquois had broken up 
the combination, these auxiliaries found 
themselves out of employment and hunting 


grounds. Instead, however, of returning 
south, they migrated east, moving up the 
Ohio and Kittanning, and down the Juniata, 
appearing first in Pennsylvania in 1698, 
when by the action of the Assembly and the 
consent of the Indians already there, they 
were assigned homes on the Susquehanna. 
and along the Conestoga and Pequa erceks. 
The date of their first arrival: in that State 
has been contested. Mr. Redmend Conyng- 
ham, of Lancaster, an excellent local anti- 
quarian, has urgently argued that it was as 
early as 1676, and that they came directly 
from the south through Virginia (Hazard, 
Reg. of Pa., xv., pp. 82, 117, 180). In both 
these points he is in error. That they came 
from Ohio is proved by a report of a treaty 
they held with the Six Nations in 1726, who 
then addressed them thus: ‘“‘ You Shawanese, 
Look back towards Ohioh, The place from 
whence You Came, and return thitherward, 
for now we shall take Pitty on the English, 
and Lett them have all this Land.” (Message 
of Shawnee Chief to Gov. Gordon in 1732. 
Pa Arch.,i., p. 329). Thatit wasin the year 
1698 they first settled in Pennsylvania, about 
eighty families in number, is most clearly 
shown in the State records, and they were 
frequently reminded of the fact and date, 
nor ever claimed an earlier possession (see 
Pa. Arch., i., pp. 228, 302, Col. Rec.,iii., p. | 
460). Thomas Penn expressly says that they 
were present at the treafy of 1701 merely 
‘“‘as friends of the Susqueharnocks”’ (Col. 
Ree., iii., p. 604). 

The majority remained about the Conestoga, 
but a smaller party continued on to the Forks 
of the Delaware, and occupied the east bank 
and an island in that river, near where 
Stroudsburg now stands (Hist. Colls. of Pa., 
pp. 505-6, Heckewelder, p. 69). When in 
1726 the Six Nations ordered them back to 
Ohio, a portion obeyed, but the greater num- 
ber remained about Conestoga until 1749, 
when they ceded their land to the whites and 
removed to the Wyoming Valley under the 


| Chief Backsinosa (Pa. Arch.,ii., p. 33), when 


they had been preceded (about 1740) by the 
band from the Forks of the Delaware. A 
few families remained at Beaver Pond near 
Carlisle antil 1750 (Hazard, Reg., v., p. 115). 
At Wyoming they occupied what were galled 
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the ‘“‘Shawney Flats’ (Miner, Hist. Wyo- 
ming, p. 36). In 1754 this territory was ceded 
from under their feet by the Six Nations in 
a treaty at Albany, and in the two following 
years they forsook forever the eastern slope | 
of the Mountaius (Doc. Hist. N. Y.,i., p. 415). 
During their residence in Pennsylvania they | 
had increased to about three hundred war- 
riors, partly by birth and partly by arrivals 
from the far. South of relatives, some of | 
whom the early settlers observed could speak | 
the Spanish language (Pa. Arch., i:, p. 223, | 
Conrad Weiser in Smith’s Fontaneda, p. 47). | 

Some of these latter isolated migrating | 
bands we can succeed in tracing with tolera- | 
ble precision. The largest of them left the | 
South in 1730, and having reached as far | 
north on the track of their predécessors as | 
the region now occupied by Clark county, | 
Kentucky, there divided, a portion of them | 
known as the Shaweygira band, thirty war- 
riors in number, continuing north to western | 
Pennsylvania, where they arrived in 1731, | 
while the remainder established the town of | 
Lulbegrud. In 1735 the Ifoquois saw fit to | 
order the Shaweygiras further east, an exer- 
cise of authority which they resented, and | 
killed the envoy, but foreseeing the certain 
destruction that awaited them in the north 
after this rash act, gathered hastily their 
. chattels and “fled back to the place from 
whence they came, which is below Carolina” | 
(Pa. Arch., i., p. 454, Col. Rec., iii., pp. 609- 
10). Lulbegrud continued to flourish until | 
1750, when its inhabitants deserted it and 
removed to Kast Tennessee, but subsequent- | 
ly slowly wandered down the Cumberland 
river (hence in the early writings often called | 
the Shawnee river), and located themselves 
on the Ohio, near its mouth, on the spot now 
occupied by Shawneetown, Illinois, and thence, 
after a few years, removed to the rest of 
their nation on the Scioto. It was to this 
band that Blackhoof belonged (see Jos. Finck- 
lin’s Acct. of the Ind. Pop. of Ky., in School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes, i., p. 300). 

According to their own story, when the 
Shawnees were driven from their homes on 
the Susquchanna, in 1754, they were in 
despair, and ‘“‘went on board their canoes, 
determined to go whithersoever fortune 





should drive them, but were stopped at) 


MAGAZINE. 
Scioto by the Six Nations, who shook them 
by the heads and fixed them there.” (Shaw- 
nees to Thomas King, in 1792, Doc. Hist. 
N.Y., ii., p.990.) This is somewhat allegori- 
eal. During the French war (1756), when 
they took part against the English, their chief 
towns were Logstown, eighteeen miles below 


(January, 


| Fort Pitt, and the Lower Town, on a branch 


of the Scioto. (Pa. Arch., iii., p. 83). In 1758 
Logstown was deserted, the inhabitants 
joining their kindred on the Scioto, mak- 
ing in all three hundred warriors. (Pa. 
Arch., iii., p. 560; Proud, Hist. Pa., ii., p. 
296). When the revolution broke out, the 
tribe, at that time divided into the Maqui- 
chee, the Peckawee, and the Chilicoffeeto. 
tems, were uncertain and unreliable, but 
generally inimical to the patriots, and finally 
“the. most hostile of any savage tribe.” 
(Pa. Arch., App. p. 288). At last, in Au- 


| gust, 1780, Col. Clark, at the head of one 


thousand men, marched to the Scioto coun- 
try and utterly destroyed their five principal 
towns, Chilicothe, Old Chilicothe, New Chil- 
icothe, Pecaway, and Willstown. (Filson, 


| Acct. of Ky., Ed. Lond., 1798, p. 358, and 


Pa. Arch., App. p. 263). After this a por- 


| tion migrated to the far South, as has been 


previously mentioned, while the remainder 


| continued on the Scioto until 1827, when 


they were removed to the far West by the 
United States Government. Their later his- 
tory is, however, too well known to ask fur- 
ther consideration here. 


AMERICAN BARONETS. 


Tue recent bestowment by the Emperor 
of Russia upon Josiah Pierce, Jr., Esq., a 
native of Portland, Maine, and now residing 
at St. Petersburg, of the order of St. Anne, 
has called forth from “ W.” a correspondent 
of the Maine State Press, the following facts 
concerning American Baronets : 

The only other American who has received 
the badge of that order was Admiral Tate, 
son of Captain George Tate, of Westbrook. 
He was born in London in 1745, but came to 
this town with his father when about seven 
years old. He entered the Russian Naval 
service before the Revolution, and was pro- 
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moted to the rank of Lieutenant by Cathe- 
rine II.,in 177). He rose rapidly through 
various grades, until 1783 he was promoted 


by the same sovereign to the office of Rear- | 
Admiral, afterwards to Vice-Admiral, and | 


received at different times not only the or- 
der of St. Anne, but of St. Waldemar, St. 


Alexander Newski and St. John, all for dis- | 


tinguished merit. 

The first English order of Knighthood 
bestowed upon an American was granted to 
Sir George Downing, who was knighted by 
Charles I[., and in 1663 made a baronet. 


Massachusetts, a graduate in the first class 


embassador to Holland, and was an able 
statesman. 
himself useful to Charles, was sent by him 
embassador to Holland, received from him 
the distinctions above noticed, and died in 
1684, highly honored. 

There were two other persons, graduates 


of Harvard College—Sir John Davie and Sir | 


John Steuart; the first graduated in 1681 


the other in 1734, who received the order of | 


Knighthood. I do not know the places of 
their birth, but as there were severai per- 
,sons of the name of Davie in Boston prior to 
that time, it is presumed that the baronet of 
that name was a native of Boston; Edmund 
Davie H. C. 1674, went to Europe and stud- 
ied medicine in Padua; Humphrey Davie 
H. C. 1679, and John, a magistrate in Bos- 
ton, 1680. 

The next title of the kind granted to an 
American was to Sir Wm. Phipps, by James 
IL., in 1687, for his successful enterprise in 
recovering and carrying to England £600,- 
000 stg. in plate, jewels, &c., from the wreck 
of a Spanish ship on the coast of Hispaniola. 
He was son of a ship carpenter, and brought 
up to the same business, born at Woolwich, 
Maine, in 1651, and died governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1694: he left no children to in- 
herit the title. 

The next in order of American Knights 
was Sir Wm. Pepperell, created a baronet 


He | 
was son of Emmanuel Downing, of Salem, | 


On the Restoration, he made | 


| in 1696. ‘Son of an enterprising fisherman, 
| and himself a merchant and partner with his 
| father, he rose to be Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas Court in Maine, Commander 
of the expedition to Cape Breton, a baronet, a 
member of the Council for thirty-two years, and 
Lt.-General ; he died in 1759, the wealthiest 
man in Maine, without a son to inherit his 
title; but it was’subsequently conferred 
upon Wm. Sparhawk, the son of his daughter, 
who took the name of Pepperell, and became 
a loyalist in the early days of the Revolution. 

Another and more singular case than either 
of the others was that of Sir John Bernard, 


| son of Gov. Bernard, of Massachusetts, the 
that issued from Harvard College, in 1642, | 
went to England, became a chaplain in one’ 
of Cromwell’s regiments, was appointed his | 


successor of Gov. Pownal in 1760. He was 
a Whig, while all the other members of his 
family were loyalists, and remained in Amer- 
ica during the Revolution. His father had 
large estates in Maine, among which was Mt. 
Desert, Moose Head Island, now Eastport, 
which were confiscated in 1778. John had 
an agency over these islands, and during the 
Revolution he resided at Bath, Machias and 
at- Pleasant Point near Eastport, where he 
attempted to make a farm. He became quite 
poor, and after the war Massachusetts re- 
stored to him a part of Mt. Desert. He suc- 
ceeded to his father’s title on his death in 
1779, the father having been created a baro- 
net in 1767. John dying childless in 1809, 
was succeeded by his brother Thomas, a grad- 
uate of Harvard College in 1767. 

I will venture to notice briefly the remain- 
ing persons inthis country who have received 
the honor of knighthood. These were Sir 
John Wentworth, son of Mark Hunking Went- 
worth, of Portsmouth, N. H., where he was 
born in 1736. He graduated in Harvard 
College in 1755. In 1767 he was appointed 
Governor of New Hampshire, and retained 
the office until he abandoned the country in 
1775. In 1792 he was appointed Lieut.- 
Gov. of Nova Scotia, and in 1795 created 
a baronet. He died in office at Halifax in 
1820. 

Another was Sir Samuel Auchmuty, son of 
| Rev. Samuel Auchmuty, Rector of Trinity 

Church, New York, where he was born in 
1758. On the breaking out of the Revolu- 


in 1745, for his services in the capture of | tion he joined Sir William Howe’s army, 


Louisburg. He was born in Kittery, Maine, 


| became by various promotions Lt.-General, 
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and was made Grand Cross of the Order of | 


the Bath. He died in 1822. 

Sir William Johnson, though born in Ire- 
_ land, early become a citizen of New York, | 

and in the war of 1755 led successfully the | 
colonial army during the French war. For | 
his valuable services he received large grants | 
of land anda baronetcy. He died in 1774, | 
and his title is now borne in Canada by his | 
grandson, Sir Adam Gordon Johnson. 

_ And last is that noble descendant of old 

Tristram Coffin, head of an extensive race in 
America, Sir Isaac Coffin, a native of Boston. 
He entered the British Navy before the Rev- | 
olution, became Admiral of the Blue, was 
created baronet in 1804, Vice-Admiral, and | 
was a member of Parliament. He died with- 
out issue, and did not forget the humble spot | 
of his ancestors; he gave to Nantucket 
$10,000 for her public schools. 

Thus it will be seen that New England | 
has contributed more names to this distin- | 
guished honor than any other portion of our 
country, and that Maine rises predominant | 
over every other in contributing from her | 
native element Phipps, Pepperell and Pierce 
—and from her adopted sons Tate and Ber- 
nard. And it is remarkable that not one of 
these deceased persons of Maine left a son 
to inherit his title. 

The order of St. Anne was instituted in 
1738, in the reign of the Empress Anne, in 
honor of St. Anne, the mother of the Virgin 
Mary, for whom the Greek Church celebrates | 
a festival in December. The badge of the 
order is a cross composed of four large rubies 
set in gold, the angles between the cross set 
with diamonds, and on the centre a medallion 
with the figure of St. Anne. The Star of the | 
order is of silver, with eight equal rays; on 
the centre a red cross on a gold ground. 

It may be'proper to define the distinction 
between the titles referred to in the above 
article. A Baronet is of a higher degree 
than « Knight, and ranks next after the Peer- 
age, the lowest order of which is a Baron, 
and he is entitled to prefix Szr to his name, 
and add to it Bart. or Baronet, as Sir Wm. 
Pepperell, Bart.. and may become a Knight 
at his option. Sir Nicholas Bacon was cre- 
ated the first Baronet, by James I., in 1611. 
A Knight is next in the order of precedence | 
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to a Baronet, and is entitled to prefix the Sir 
to his name, but without any addition, except 
in cases of the high order of Knights—the 
Garter, Thistle, &c., when the letters K. G., 
K. T., &c., are always added when their title 
is given, and persons receiving these honors 
rank abovea Baronet. But in the case of the 
Russian orders, as of St. Alexander Newski, 
St. Anne, &c., their possessors are not enti- 


| tled to prefix the Sir to their names; they 


are not Knights properly so-called, that rank 
not existing in Russia. Those honors are 
granted by the Sovereign to mark his favor, 
and to confer a certain distinction upon the 
recipients, so that neither Admiral Tate nor 
Mr. Pierce were, or are, entitled to be ad- 
dressed as Sir. 

Sir Wm. Pepperell, Sir John Wentworth, 
and Sir Isaac Coffin were Baronets, Sir Wm. 
Phipps simply a Knight. 

To the Portland Transcript ‘*W.” also 
contributes the following interesting addi- 
tional statement to the foregoing notice of 
Admiral Tate : 

I have received from our respected friend 


| Josiah Pierce, Jr., now at St. Petersburg, 
| whose interest in whatever concerns this, his 


native State, is unceasing, an extract of the 


| services of our distinguished citizen, Ad- 


miral George Tate, procured by him from 
the archives of the Russian Navy. Be- 
lieving that the facts will interest many of 
your readers, I hand you a copy for publics. 
tion. 

“Service List of Vice-Admiral Tate.” 

“George Tate was received in the Russian 
Naval service a Lieutenant, in 1770, by Rear 
Admiral Elphinstone. He served,in 1771, 
on the Frigate Feodore, under the command 
of Poiarkoff ; in 1772, in the ship of the line 


'“Pamiate Evstafei;” in 1774, in the ship 


of the line “ Davis ;” in 1775, in the ship of 
the line No. 57, arrived from Archangel at 
Cronstadt ; in 1777, in the ship ‘t Wsevo- 
lod,” was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander; in 1778, was sent to the fleet at 
Azoff, as Captain of the Frigate No. 5. 

From 1778 to 1783, at Azoff on shore; in 
1783, was promoted to the rank of Captain 
of the second rank, and was ordered to St. 
Petersburg; in 1784, served in the ship 
“ Tzokile ;”’ in 1785, on the ship ‘ Constan- 
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tine ;’’ was promoted to the rank of Captain 
of the first rank; in 1786, commanded the 
ship “ Constantin ;” in 1787, commanded the 
ship “Iverskoy ;” in 1788, commanded the 
ship “Kir-Johan,”’ in Admiral Greig’s Squad- 
ron, and was in battle with the Swedes, July 
6, near Hoghland ; in 1789, commanded the 
ship “Kir-Johan,” in Tchitchagoff’s Squadron, | 
was in battle with the Swedes near Oland, 
and was promoted to the rank of Brigadier 
Captain (a grade between a Captain of the 
first class and Rear-Admiral, now abolished). | 
In 1790, with the same ship was in battle 
with the Swedish fleet on the roadstead at | 
Reval, May 2, and in battle with the same | 
fleet in the Gulf of Wiborg, June 22, and 
was promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral; | 
in 1798, was promoted to the rank of Vice- | 
Admiral ; in 1799 returned to England.” 





|THE HESSIANS OF THE 





Mr. Pierce adds, ‘‘I can learn of no one 
now living here who remembers him. But 


an acquaintance of the Admiral, and used to 
speak of him as a most inveterate smoker— 


| of his visit to this country, in 1819, he did 


not use tobacco in any way, so that the 
statement of his being a great smoker is a 


| mistake, or he had abandoned the practice. 


He was remarkably neat in his appearance 
and dress.” 
Portland, Dec. 1865. 


REVOLU- 
TION. 


Frepverick Kapp, the well-known Prussian 
historian, has written a monograph on the 
subject of-what he calls the “ American Sol+ 
dier Trade,” and has furnished many new and 


interesting facts regarding it. We find a 


carefully prepared summary of the principal 
revelations of Kapp’s work, from which we 


| condense the following: The whole number 
|of mercenaries furnished by the German 


| princes to the British Government during the . 
an old General recollects that his father was | 


so constant a devotee of tobacco that he | 


used to go to sleep with his pipe in his 
mouth, and his servant consequently always | 
had to sce, after his master was asleep, that 
he had not set the bed-clothes on fire.” Mr. | 
Pierce also adds, ‘it is supposed he never | 
came back to Russia, but died in England.” 

He did, however, return to Russia, and | 
died there Feb. 17, 1821, highly respected. | 
A letter is now in possession of his grand- 
niece, Miss Eliza Ingraham, of this town, | 
, written to her father from Cronstadt, June | 
28, 1805, in which he says, “I send her a 
Gold Medal, the gift of her late Majesty, | 
Katherine, to me, at the conclusion of the 
Swedish war, and whose portrait, a very good 
one, it represents,” 

The Admiral visited Portland in 1819, 
and was looking remarkably well, as I had 
the pleasure of personally observing. His 
sister Ann, wife of our esteemed citizen 
Joseph H. Ingraham, who was born in 
Westbrook, was then living here with her 
large family. He was of medium height, 
compactly and firmly built, full, but not 
corpulent, and of a dark complexion. Al- 


though he was then 74 years old, he was 
erect and vigorous in his step. At the time | 


| them. 


| twelve 


war for our independence was 29,166, exclu- 
sive of 2,365 cavalry from King George’s elec- 
torate Gf Hanover. Of this number, 17,313 
returned to their native country, while 11,853 
fell in battle or died. There were few deser- 
tions. These. mercenaries cost the British 
Treasury £6,096,857 5s. 114d. ; of which about 
three tenths, or £1,790,113 15s. 83d., swelled 
the purses of the sovereigns who had sold 
Of the entire contingent, 16,992 were 
subjects, native or-kidnapped, of the land- 
grave of élesse-Cassel ; the rest were supplied 
in various proportions by the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, the hereditary Prince of Hesse Hanau, 
the margrave of Anspach, the Prince of Wal- 
deck, and the Prince of Anhalt-zerbst. 
Charles I., of Brunswick, who reigned from 
1735 to 1789, had involved his principality of 
150,000 inhabitants in debt to the amount of 
million thalers. As his revenue 
was only a million and a half, and his extrav- 
agance excessive, he found it very difficult to 
meet his engagements. He had so little con- 
fidence in his own financiering that he placed 
the treasury under the control of his miserly 
son Ferdinand (Duke from 1780 to 1806). 
Both father and son were rejoiced at an 
opportunity to procure British gold, and 
signed a treaty in forty-eight hours after the 
opening of negotiations. The men were 
promptly stolen and delivered, but the cloth- 
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ing was not obtainable on the same terms, and 
uniforms were procured with English funds 
at Portsmouth. 

The landgrave of Hesse, Frederic II. (1760 
to 1785), differed from the Prince in being 
rich and powerful. His forefathers had kid- 
napped and traded in soldiers for a hundred 
years. "The business in his hands was system- 
atized and productive. Cassel, his capital, 
gloried in palacesand public buildings, erected 
with the funds thus realized, and his court 
was a colony of Versailles. He had imported 
the cast-off mistress of the Duc de Bouillon, 
and paid her asalary of forty thousand thalers. 
He refused to see any of his legitimate chil- 
dren for twenty-nine years, because their 
mother had left him on embracing Catholi- 
cism. Yet he left sigty million thalers in 
ready money, at his death, the earnings of his 
subjects under the flags of foreign countries. 
The Seven Years’ War had swept away the 
‘youth of his dominions ; scarcely had a recov- 

‘ery set in, when one twentieth of the entire 
population.was sent to America. More expe- 
rienced in these negotiations, and less pinched 
for money than any of his illustrious competi- 
tors, he succeeded in making far more favor- 
able terms with his English customers. 

The hereditary prince of this monarchy ad- 
ministered the government of the county of 
Hanau asasortofappanage. He had the ava- 
rice and licentiousness of his father, coupled 
with a detestation of any thing that eyen bore 
the appearance of refinement. Of his innu- 
merable illegitimate children, two _have 
achieved a dismal notoriety as the brothers 
Haynau. Twenty-two others were born of a 
Miss Schlottheim, his avowed mistress, all, as 
she is particular to state in her memoirs, 
‘without love.” She at first fled to elude his 
advances, but was captured and delivered up 
to him by her own parents. A lady of Cassel, 
who related this circumstance in conversation, 
and found that it elicited some disgust, ob- 
served that it would have been out of the 
question for the Hessian gentry to have al- 
lowed such an advantage to escape them. It 
was thisgentry which afterward encircled the 
throne of Jerome Napoleon. 

Of Prince William’s English epistolary 
style, the following specimen has become 
immortal : ve 








Hana, 1 May, 1776. 
To the Eari of Suffolk : 

My Lorp: The luck I have had to be able 
to show in some manner my utmost respect 
and gratitude to the best of kings, by offering 
my troops to his majesty’s service, gives me a 
very agreeable opportunity of thanking you, 
my lord, for all your kindness and friendship 
to me upon that occasion, and begging your 
pardon for all the trouble I may have pro- 
vided you in this regard. 

My only wishes are that all the officers and 
soldiers of my regiment now to his majesty’s 
orders, may be animated.of the same respect- 
ful attachment and utmost zeal I shall ever 
bear for the king, my generous protector and 
magnanimous support. May the end they 
shall fight for answer to the king’s upper con- 
tentment; and your laudable endeavors, my 
lord, be granted by the most happiest issue. 
The continuation of your friendship to me, 
sir, which I desire very much, assures your 
goodness and protection to my troops. I ask 
in their names this favor from you, and hope 
they will deserve it. 

Excuse me, sir, if I am not strong enough 
in the English language for to explain as I 
should the utmost consideration and sincere 
esteem with which I am forever, my lord, 
your most humble and very obedient servant, 

Wituuay, H. P. of Hesse. 

None of these potentates, however, have 
so varied a personal history as Christian 
Frederic Charles Alexander, the last of the 
margraves of Anspach and Baireuth, whose 
father, Charles Frederic William, a good shot, 
had once, for the diversion of his mistress, 
and at her suggestion, brought down a chim- 
ney-sweep from the top of a house with his 
rifle, afterward indemnifying the widow with 
a donation of five florins. On another occa- 
sion the same monarch, having commissioned 
a Jew to procure certain diamonds to be pre- 
sented to the King of England, discovered, 
after the present was made, that Bohemian 


| glass had been fraudulently inserted in place 


of the jewels. 

The Jew was immediately dragged to the 
capital, and handed over to the executioner, 
who tied him in a chair, and drew the sword 
of justice. In his agony the unfortunate 
man jumped up. and ran around a long table 
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with the chair tied to his back, crying out 
poeeney for only a moment’s audience with 
the landgrave ; but the executioner was too 
racticed a hand to be foiled in that way. 
eaching across the table he struck the blow 
with unerring accuracy, and Jew, chair 
and head tumbled in a heap upon the floor. 
Nor was this rigor by any means exercised 
upon Jews exclusively. Counts and Colonels 
are known to have been executed, while 
the reasons for which they suffered were 
never mentioned. Christopher William von 
Rauber, accused of having ridiculed the 
government in print, was sentenced to slap 
himself on the mouth, to burn his pasquil, 
and then to be beheaded. The last clause 
of the sentence was mercifully commuted to 
life-long imprisonment, but all his property 
was confiscated. A Hungarian, who had 
shot the margrave’s orderly, was broken on 
the wheel. A Prussian soldier’s wife, who 
had induced a private of the margrave’s 
body-guard to desert, was hung, and the 
Prussian recruiting officer, who had been 
arrested at the same time, imprisoned. The 


deserter himself was too valuable a piece of 
property to be damaged. A citizen of Gun- 
- genhausen, doing duty as a sentry, so ill- 
versed in military etiquette as to obey a per- 


sonal command of the margrave to hand him 
his musket, was tied to a horse’s -tail and 
dragged through a pond, and died a few days 
after. A gamekeeper, who had charge of 
the margravial hounds, was accused by back- 
biters of neglecting them. The sovereign 
rode up to his door, called him out of his 
house, and shot him down. 

The wife of this great old man had in- 
sisted on sending her son to study at the 
republican university of Utrecht. Having 
completed these studies, he had made the 
tour of Italy, but returned with a constitu- 
tion greatly shattered by vicious indulg- 
ences, for which his august father immedi- 
ately wreaked oondign vengeance upon his 
tutor, a privy councillor of state, and cast 
him into prison ; whether he remained there, 
or whether he was beheaded, rumors are 
conflicting. Perhaps in consequence of his 
semi-republican education he so far departed 
from the traditions of the family as to admit 
ladies who were not of noble birth to his 
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court; but it was on condition that they 
should never utter a word in their mother 
tongue, a stipulation which the ladies from 
Paris exacted as due to them. Being at 
this moment in debt some five millions of 
thalers, he received the British emissary 
with open arms, and made all haste, to fur- 
nish his contingent. The transaction has ob- 
tained a place in German classical literature, 
from at least an allusion to it in Schiller’s 
play of ‘“‘Kabale und Liebe,” “Love and 
Intrigue.” He introduces the margrave’s 
avowed mistress, Lady Milford, whose real 
name was Lady Crayen, as the only person 
of condition in all the land who is alive to 
the tyranny of the proceeding. Learning 
that the diamonds whieh the prince sends 
her were bought with the blood-money ob- 
tained from these recruits, she rejects them 
with disdain. “My sons are among them 
too,” says the lackey who brings them. *‘ Not 
by compulsion, I hope?” inquires the lady. 
““O dear, no!” he answers; “all volunteers. 
Two or three jackanapes stepped out of the 
ranks and asked the colonel what he took for 
a yoke of men? But our gracious sovereign 
had them shot in the presence of all the regi- 
ments. Their brains spurted over the pavy- 
ing stones, and we all shouted, ‘Ho for 
America!’ Then the drums beat and off 
they went, orphans howling after their hiring 
fathers, and mothers telling their husbands 
to run bayonets through their children, and 
bride and groom hewn asunder with sabres, 
and aged crones throwing their crutches 
after their departing sons.” 

All this is founded on fact. The Anspach 
troops mutinied while on the way down the 
river Main in bdats, and might have robbed 
the margrave of all his vested rights in their 
flesh and blood had he not ridden night and 
day to overtake them and overawe them, 
partly by the grandeur of his presence and 
partly by means of his double-barreled rifle, 
with which he posted himself on one of the 
boats and accompanied the transport to the 
Neiherlands. ‘Ati the sight of his Serene 
Highness,” says a contemporary newspaper, 
“the good soldier shed tears of joy, and took 
up his march in patience.” But the hussars 
of the Bishop of Wurzburg were also called 
in to keep up the effect. 
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of Anhalt-Zerbst (1747-1793), reigned over 
20,00) subjects; among whom, ever since 
1716, the deaths had exceeded the births. 
Brother of the Empress Catharine of Russia, 
he was a caricature not only of monarchs in 

eneral; but even of the little monarchs of 

ermany. His hatred of Frederick the 
Great, his near neighbor, was such that in 
1763 he took a final leave of his dominions, 
and spent the rest of his life at Basle and 
Luxembourg. After frequently admonishing 
his subjects not to violate the sanctity of his 
retreat with petitions for the redress of 
grievances, he put up a placard expressly 
forbidding such impertinences. His life was 
cut short by the execution of Louis XVI. 
On hearing of that calamity, he steadfastly 
refused all nourishment, and expired in a 
few weeks. His troops were accepted by the 
English only at his urgent solicitation. 

The price paid per head by the British 
Government for its mercenaries was about 


51 thalers. 


OLD NEW YORK. 


About the year 1842, Mr. Editor, the late 
Judge William Alexander Duer, sent to me, 
for publication in the magazine ‘“ Arcturus,” 
of which I was one of the Editors, a series 
of five anecdotical papers, which he had 
previously contributed anonymously to the 
New York American, then conducted by 
Charles King. The magazine publishing 
only original articles, these sketches were 
not printed in that periodical. Subsequently, 
in 1848, Judge Duer delivered his interest- 
ing address before the St. Nicholas Society 
of the city of New York, entitled “New 
York as it was during the latter part of the 
last Century,” in which he introduced seve- 
ral topics of the sketches alluded to, which 
were, in fact, under a pleasant guise of essay 
writing, the writer’s reminiscences or narra- 
tives of the early history of the city. Hav- 
ing recertvy lighted upon these newspaper 
articles by Judge Duer, I now offer them to 
your Historical Magazine, a repository in 
which, I am sure, were the writer of these 
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Frederic Augustus, the last of the princes | papers living, he would desire to have them 


A. D. 


preserved. 
New York, Jan. 9, 1866. 


THE OMNIBUS ; 


OF ESSAYS 
MATTERS IN GENERAL 


AND 


IN PARTICULAR. 


A SERIES 


THINGS 


BY A RETIRED PHYSICIAN. 


Omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. 


We welcome the writer—unknown but 
promising—of the annexed paper, the first 
of, we hope, a dong series, but brief num- 
bers: 





THE OMNIBUS.—NO. I. 
Omnibus meis, mecum ibo.—ANON. 


I am a great patron of the Omnibus, in 
preference to the Cab. The one is a social 
| machine ; the other fit only for a Bachelor, or 
a surly old maid, if there be such a thing 
| an rerum natura, which that veteran sinner 
Aaron Burr always professed to doubt. In- 
| deed my social predilections are so strong, 
| from my solitary habits, being an unmarried 
| Physician not overburdened with practice, 
| that I frequently sally out and mount the 
postern of an Omnibus, with some assistance 
| from’the garrison, merely in quest of Society, 
}and am not unfrequently rewarded in the 
| way of ‘amusement, as well as of exercise. 
| Some few days ago, my horse being lame, 
| and not likely soon to recover, I set off upon 
|my usual rounds, and first visited an old 
| friend of twenty years standing, who confined 
| himself to his house, with a nervous complaint, 
| as it is called, for want, I presume, of a bet- 
|tername. He appeared at first languid and 
| moody, but soon relapsed into his usual cheer- 
fulness, when an old crony of both of us 
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happened in, and gave a stronger impetus to | You must mean young John. Ah! me, I 


the conversation. ‘Come, come,” said he, 
“this is the day of the Boz dinner, and I see 


your name, as well as mine, on the com-| 
“Indeed, I | 
shall not,” said my patient; ‘I will have no- | 
“Qh! | 
but you must; it will do you good, will it | 


mittee. We must both go.’’ 
thing to do with such tom-foolery.” 


not, Doctor?’’ To this appeal I answered 


promptly in the affirmative; and our com- | 


mon friend immediately clinched the matter, 
by exclaiming—‘ There, the Doctor pre- 
scribes it—probatum est.” 


Having left my patient without any other | 


prescription, I repaired to the next omnibus 


since Evacuation Day. I asked him what 
he remembered of it. He answered, with the 
brevity and bluntness characteristic of his 
race, ‘‘ Why, all about it.’’ “Ah,” said I: 
“what American troops marched in to 
take possession of the city?” 


of them,” said he. “There were Van 


Schaack’s and Willett’s and Gansevoort’s and 
Van Courtland’s regiments, and some light 
horse commanded by Captain Stakes; he that 


behaved so well in the Doctors’ mob.”’ ‘The 


Doctdrs’ mob!” cried I, more excited and | 


interested than ever; “ whcre and when was 
that?” ‘Why,here in York to be sure ; where 
else should it be? 
going yet.” Far from being repelled by the 
roughness of my com. .iion, I ventured to 


ask him for the par‘iculars ; and having | 


dropped our fellow-passengers one by one on 
our way, I proposed a walk on the Battery to 
my new acquaintance. ‘ Waal,” said he, “I 
see no objections.’”” As we crossed below 
the Bowling Green he exclaimed, ‘ Thank 


nother. 


living yet.” 


last year.” ‘Died last year?” said the old 
man ; “why he has been dead these fifty years. 


| Pole—not the old one. 
stand, and soon found myself seated directly | 
opposite to an old-fashioned looking Dutch- | 
man of the true Knickerbocker stamp, who | 
had not, as he said, been in York before | 


“The flower | 


Baltimore had not got | 


suppose Robert, who was’ older, has gone 
too.” “He has,” said I. ‘The old man 
looked quite sorrowful, drew along sigh, and, 
after 2 considerable pause, said, ‘‘ I begin to 
think I shall outlive all my acquaintance after 
all.”” When we got to the Flagstaff he ob- 
served, “Ah! I sce they have dug down all 
the Upper Battery. I was so in earnest in 
looking at Kennedy’s house, that I didn’t 
miss it. But, hang ’em, what must they 
level off the Lower Battery for. I suppose 
they thought it must be Loco-fococd too. 
Ah!” continued he, “this is another guess 
By jinks, those 
British troops bothered us, I tell you, about 
that old Pole ; for what does they do when 
they struck their colors, but slush, down the 
Pole. While we stood a looking at it, says 


| Sargeant Van Slick to me, says he, Well, 


Corporal, what’s to be done now? Why, 
Sargeant, says I, hang me if [ know; we are 
in a proper quandary.” “ But,” says he, 
“the Continental colors must go up.” “So 
th shall, my lads,” says a bystander—one 
Blundell, Mas¢er, as they used to call them 


| then, of a London trader ; and what does the 
devil do but gets a cart load of sand, and 


dumps it at the foot of the Pole, and then 
takes a basket, and slings it round his neck, 
full as it could hold of sand, and begins pelting 


| away atthe Pole, till he gets enough to hold 


on by; then he fills again, and begins ¢limb- 
ing up till he reaches the sheve with his rope, 
reeves it in a jiffey, and then comes down 
like a cat with the ecend of it in his paw. 
Now, wasn’t that what the Yankees call cute? 


| Why, it beats any Indian of my acquaintance.” 
| As we returned to the Bowling Green, I re- 
| minded him of his promise to tell me about 


the Doctor’s Mob, and he agreed to meet me 


-at noon the next day at the Omnibus stand 
God! they havn’t tore down Captain Ken- | 
nedy’s house yet—nor old John Watts’s | 
Hang me if I havn’t a great mind | 
jist to call and see if any of the family is | 
“T suspect not,’ I replied, ‘‘as | 
Captain Kennedy or Lord Cassilis (for such | 
was afterwards his title) went to England | 
before the Revolution, and Mr. Watts died | 


above, as he preferred the longest line down 
Broadway. Before we parted, I asked his 
name. ‘Brom Van Groesbeck,” said he, 
“ sad Larn’ta bit ashamed of it; and what’s 
more, if you want to know it, I live in the 
colonic in the house I was bern in; and its 
walls will stand my life-time and longer too, 
for they’re almost as thick as the JZitéle 
Patroon’s, at Greenbush,” which he used to 


| call his brick block house. 
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THE OMNIBUS.—NO. II. 
é ——“ Shall.a beardless boy, 
A cockered silken wanton, brase our fieldr *” 
: SHAKs. 

True to his appointment, as I crossed from 
my patient’s house, I descried the old man 
pereding up and down the Omnibus stand 
ike a sentinel, as St. Mark’s clock was strik- 
ing twelve. He accosted me first, according 
to the approved rules of Belgian politeness : 
** Waal,” said he, “ here you are just in time, 
for here’s one of them there vehicles,’’ (I ob- 
served- he had caught the word I had used 
to him the day before,) “upon the start.” 
“Jump in,” said I, and off we trundled. 
We had hardly got under way, when my im- 
— got the better of my discretion, and 
reminded him of his promise to tell me all 
he remembered of the ‘Doctors’ Mob.” 
“Don’t be in such a hurry now,” said he ; 
“who knows but some of the friends and re- 
lations of the Doctors’ or their subjects, as 
they call them, may hear us.” Knowing 
most of the company either personally or by 
sight, and appealing to the rest, I assured 
him he was safe on that score, and need not 
be afraid.”” ‘ A-feard!” cried he; “I’m not 
a-feard—I’m a Dutchman.” There was no 
denying this, and therefore * thought it most 
prudent to remain silent, and let my friend 
tell his story at his own good time and pleas- 
ure. It was not long before I reaped the 
reward of my prudence, for as we passed the 
Hospital, he exclaimed, “ You know I told 
you, Doctor, that some boys first gave the 
alarm when they saw the woman’s arm ; well, 
what does they do afterwards, but go back 
and climb up a piece of scaffolding, that Gos-. 


man, the mason, had left standing in front of | 


the building where he had been at work at 
a job. This was the other side of the door 
and right up against the room, where the 
Dottors were at work cutting and slashing 
like Stakes’s Light-horsemen, as they charged 
up the stepsof St. Paul’s Church. There was 
one of the Doctors that ’tended in the fam- 
ily of one of the boys who had but lately lost 
his mother. ‘Aha! Doctor Hicks,’ says the 
boy, ‘is that you?’ ‘ Hold your tongue, you 
young rascal,’ says the Doctor, ‘or I'll cut 
you up too.’ ‘Aye,’ says the boy, for he 
was no wise daunted; ‘what for?’ ‘Why, 





for a specimen, to be sure,’ says the Doctor. 
‘A specimen!’ ‘What’s that? says the 
shaver. ‘ Why there’s one, you rogue. It’s 
your mother’s arm.’ With thet the boy 
jumps down in less than no time, runs down 
to McComb’s building, where his father was 
at work, and gave the alarm. All the 
fotks there knocked off work in a body, and 
marched up Broadway with their spadeg and 
picks, and hods on their shoulders, in less 
than no time, and went straight to the Hos- 
pital, and saw it all with their own eyes just 
as Gosman’s boy had told. They all felt 
very bad, and some felt sick at their stomachs. 
Howsomdever, they made a rally, marched 
down Magazine street (it’s called Pearl street 
now) to Queen’s street; and as they passed 
Sir John or Sinjan (as some called him) 
Temple’s, who lived in old John Murray’s 
house a’top of Burling slip, somebody in- 
quired who lived there, and the footman at 
the steps said, ‘Sinjan Temple.’ ‘Surgeon 
Temple,’ cries one of the mob. ‘I know the 
Doctor very well when I see him.’ ‘It’s no 
such thing,’ says another. ‘ He’s the British 
Counsel, and it would be against the law to 
touch a hair of his head.’ So out of respect 
to the law off they went down along Pearl 
street to Doctor Sam. Bard’s; but he had 
gone into the country; and they would not 
go to the old Doctor’s, because the steward of 
the British Packet, who was one of the 
leaders, told them he was so polite a man 
and talked so smooth, he’d get all their men 
away fromthem. So they turned up Maiden 
Lane and down Broadway, and never stopped 
till they got to Dr. Hicks’s. The Doctor had 
just time to save himself by getting out of 
his scuttle into Dr. Cochran’s garret, which 
was the very next house and under the 
same roof; and as soon as they had searched 
his house and had got to Dr. Cochran’s street 
door to search that, Dr. Hicks walks back 
again. ; 

But after all, he liked to be discovered— 
for he seta parcel of game-cocks belonging 
to Cochran’s boys crowing like screech of 
day. After all, though, the Doctor got off to 
Long Island by the help of his friend Harry 
Bedlow, and there they kicked up some queer 
capers,I cantell you.” ‘“ But,’’said I, ‘what 
became of the other Doctors?” ‘Why, 
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they were put into the stone-jug for safe | 
keeping.” “The stone-jug'” “Yes, the | 
jail; but who kept the jail safe, says you?” 
“Why,” said I, ‘they were obliged, I sup- | 
se, to garrison it.” ‘For when Stakes’ | 
Light-horse had drove the mob from the | 
Doctor’s, they up straight after them to the 
jail. But old Willet and Jonathan Pearsee 
saw itavas worse to wait for the troops, so 
they put confidence in the prisoners and 
muskets in their hands, and told them they 
might go where they pleased, if they would 
only defend the jail and obey orders. With 
that the chaps gave three cheers, and swore 
they’d defend it till they were starved out, 
which I told Jonathan wasn’t promising much 
after all, as they were half starved already, 
and had nowhere to go wlien they got out. 
‘Why, that’s true,’ says he. By this time 
the Governor and Baron Steuben hove in 
sight; and as I knew old George, I went 
down to speak to him, and he shook hands 
with me at once, and asked after the Jefrau | 
and all the family, and gave me an invite to | 
walk along: says he, ‘Baron, this is my 
friend M. Van Groesbeck, of Albany, a/| 
patriot of the Revolution.’ ‘ Mornin,’ says | 
the Baron. ‘ Now, Governor,’ says he, as if 
they had been talking the matter over be- 
fore—‘ Now, Governor, don’t be rash and fire 
upon them people in a hurry; they are like 
children, and don’t know what they are | 
about.’ Just then there came a brick-bat, 
and struck the poor Baron somewhere be- 
tween the forehead and the nose, and laid 
him flat as a pancake on his back. ‘Fire 
away, Governor,’ says he, ‘ fire away!’ them 
rascals have no respect for rank.’ ‘ What, | 
Baron,’ says the Governor, who had a sprig 
of the shillalah in his cap, ‘ What, fire upon 
children?’—they don’t knew what they are 
about, Baron.’ Well, I had to laugh outloud, 
theugh the old cock showed he was rather 
chicken-hearted, and bled like a sheep.” 
Upon this, I observed to Mr. Groesbeck 
that he did not appear to like the Baron 
over-much. ‘ No,” said he, ‘nor Layfayet 
nother, nor any of them foreign officers, any 
more than the Old Congress did. They 
tendered their services, got full pay and 
rations, besides travelling expenses, and then 
they asked for compensation for the counte- | 


mance they gave to the American cause. 
After that, I think no one will deny them 


| countenance enough and to spare, as they did 


to an Irishman like Gen. Conway, in the 
bargain. The military, consisting McCul- 
lum’s Light Infantry, Van Dyke’s Grena- 


|diers and Sturtevant’s Artillery, under the 
/command of the Adjutant General, Colonel 


Fish, now arrived, the mob dispersed; the 


. city was restored to its usual quiet; and the 


Old Congress not being in session, resumed 
its wonted dullness.”’ 


Potes and Queries. 





NOTES. 


Reminiscences or James Otis. —The 
valley of the little town of Hull, of which it 
is said, ‘as goes Hull so goes the State,” 
ever famed for its five-mile beach, rendering 
it one of the most fashionable watering 
places in Boston harbor, is yet more noted 
as having been the place where James Otis, 
the first great orator of the American Revo- 
lution, retired in 1772, for three years, having 
become insane from the blow of a sabre on 
the head, inflicted by an officer of the Royal 
Customs, in the British Coffee-house on State 


' street, in Boston, Sept. 5,1769. Hutchinson 


relates of him that, in 1771, before the close 
of the Massachusetts Assembly, Otis had ex- 
hibited strong marks of a returning insanity, 
and not long after became outrageous. At 
length, upon application from his friends or 
relatives, a guardian was appointed, who 
caused him to be removed to Hull, often 
called Nantasket. Many curious reminis- 
cences of his eccentric conduct here are re- 
lated by the oldest inhabitants of the present 
day. ‘The lapse of time, and the exquisitely 
delicate statue of this martyr to liberty, now 
standing in Mount Auburn chapel, tends to 
render any incident whatever regarding 
Otis as a point of interest, especially what- 
ever indicates the character of theman. He 
occupied a front chamber of the mansion of 
Captain Daniel Souther, formerly of the 
Royal Navy, and I have slept in the same 
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chamber repeatedly, quietly ruminating on 
this patriot, whose eloquence inflamed the 
spirit of liberty until every vestige of royalty 
was destroyed. The apartment and study 
remain unaltered, with the same antique 
furniture. Being a restless person, and dis- 
‘turbed.with sleepless nights, he would, for 
exercise, gather, at twilight, large flat bluc 
stones from the beach, and pave the yard 
around the house. Vestiges of this labor, 
partly overgrown with grass, and an embank- 
ment of stones, which, with his own hands, 
he erected at the foot of the elevation behind 
the mansion, are yet remaining, and are pre- 
served unaltered, with peculiar veneration, 
by the occupants. 

James Otis often wandered to adjoining 
towns. One time, Captain Souther found 
him on the five-mile beach that leads to 
Hingham. On dismounting from his horse, 
Otis jumped upon it, and returned to the vil- 
lage with lightning speed, leaving the naval 
veteran to find his way home on foot. Being 
lame and infirm, on his arrival home he re- 

- monstrated with Otis at such conduct, who 
replied, with a smile, that the horse raced 
as if he had a thousand legs. 
period, Otis fired a gun up the old-fashioned 
chimney, making a tremendous racket, which 
he regarded as a very amusing act. 

The father of the writer of this article has 

often related that when he was about ten 


years of age, his birth-place being on the es- | 
tate adjoining Captain Souther’s mansion, our | 


atriot, who was fond of children, instructed 
him in the polite art of dancing in the cap- 
tain’s yard; and, often imagining himsclf a 


military officer, Otis would gather the boys | 


of Hull in a body to march around the vil- 
lage, and many were the youthful games in 
which he would initiate them, which made 
him a great favorite with young people. He 
was very courteous to the ladies, and quick 
in his resentments. Madam Souther, his 
landlady, unintentionally offended him, and 
he put her social knitting needles for ever 
out of sight. When a young lady, whom we 
knew, was vaccinated, he officiated very 
kindly as the physician’s assistant. On 
long winter evenings Otis kept an evening 
school for the children of Hull. 
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At another | 





| your’n ?” 


The great | 
orator of the Bay State has been described | 


[January, 


as a plump, round-faced, smooth-skinned, 
short-necked, eagle-eyed politician. This 
corresponds with Copley’s portrait, of which 
a copy is engraved in Drake’s History of 
Boston. If this be ‘correct, the statue in 


Mount Auburn, however beautiful it is, gives 
a wrong conception of the features of James 
But we will pursue the reminis- 


Otis. 
cences. : 
Otis was a ready wit, One day a hen 
flew against the window in a violent passion, 
owing to the disturbance of her young brood. 
A young lady being present, who was one of 
the Collier family, a rather high-spirited race, 
Mr. Otis, amused with the scene, remarked 
that the hen-evidently possessed the blood 
of the Colliers, which excited a hearty laugh. 
Some years previous to his decease he de- 
stroyed all his papers, and Tudor relates that 
his daughter once remarked, with tears in 
her eyes, that not an autograph of his hand 
could be found. The writer of this article, 
however, discovered an autograph among 
Captain Souther’s papers, in an old linen bag, 
consisting of a receipt, dated Hull, April 17, 
1772, for money sent him by his brother, 
Samuel Alleyne Otis. The late Isaac P. 
Davis had an original letter of his, written in 
1743, when a student at Harvard College. 
One time, when in Boston, Mr. Otis dis- 


| guised himself in the attire of a farmer from 


the country, and proceeded to the T. wharf, 
in the rear of Long wharf, where was a 
British man-of-war ship; a quantity of its 


| freight on the wharf was guarded by a re- 
| gular, 


Mr. Otis, in his assumed character, 
approached him, appearing to be very igno- 
rant, designing to show a little spirit, in- 


quired of the soldier whether “it would be 


safe to go near that ar’ shooting-iron of 
The regular, unsuspicious of any 
design from such an apparently unintelligent 
clown, persuaded him to take the musket in 
his hand. Mr. Otis directly placed it on his 
foot, and kicked it with great energy into 
the dock. Then; drawing himself up with 


| an expression of almost superhuman dignity, 


James Otis remarked to the soldier, ‘ Go 


| back to George the Third, and tell him that 


an American farmer taught a British soldier 
? 


discipline. Next time keep your gun! 
Suawwmot. 
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ANECDOTE oF THE First Presivent ADAMS. 
—The following is from an old cutting, without 
date, of the New York American, when it 
was edited by Charles King, at or previous 
to the year 1842. ‘This patriot of the Rev- 
olution was dining one day with a Tory Judge, 
who gave as a toast ‘The King.’ Mr. 
Adams and other Whigs present drank the 
toast, ‘but with no small reluctance; and 
when his turn came he reciprocated the ci- 
vility by saying, ‘ Let us drink to the health of 
‘The Devil.’’ This was so startling and 
offensive, that it would have produced un- 
pleasant consequences, had not the Judge’s 
lady, with the admirable tact of her sex, 
directed the tide of wrath into another chan- 
nel, by observing: ‘Pray do not scruple to 
drink the toast; Mr. Adams has drank to the 
health of ow, friend, and you ought not to 
hesitate to drink to the health of his” This 
was pouring oil upon the waters, and it re- 
stored the good humor of the hour. The 
name of the Judge, if my memory be cor- 
rect, was Paine. It was probably the same 
gentleman who asked a black servant if he 
had heard the news. ‘No, sir; what is it ?’ 
‘The Devil is dead.’ ‘Ah! I didn’t know he 
was dead, though I have heard that he has 
been a long time in Pain.’” 














An Error.—Sir Harris Nicolas, K. C. 
M. G., in his Chronology of History, page 
272, says— 

“The importance of extreme, accuracy 
respecting the Regnal years of the Kings of 
England, is at once proved by the facts that 
in most instances after the reign of Henry 
the Second no other date of a year occurs 
either in public or private instruments than 
the year of the reign of the existing monarch, 
and that an error respecting the exact day 
from which the Regnal year is calculated, 
“may produce a mistake of an entire year, 
in reducing such date to the year of the in- 
carnation.” ‘‘ The effect of an error of even 
a few days, much less of an entire year, in 
the date of historical events, must be evi- 
dent, and a correct Table of the Regnal years 
of the Kings of England is consequently 
a sine yua non to the historian.” 

And he adds, p. 273—* The value of ac- 
curate Tables of Regnal years of English 
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| placed in the wrong year. 
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Sovereigns, having, it is presumed, been 
established, some surprise will be felt, when 
it is stated, that xo Table of this nature has 
ever been printed which is not full of errors, 
not in one or two reigns only, but in the 
reigns of nearly all our early monarchs.” 

This may be true of the tables of his pre- 
decessors. But even the tables of Mr. 
Nicolas are not always correct. In his 
“ Notitia Historica,” of 1824, and afterwards 
in 1833, in his enlarged work, “‘ The Chro- 
nology of History,” he furnishes an illustra- 
tion of this fact, that even the most careful 
writer must fall into error. 

His commencement of the years of Wil- 
liam IIT. after his Sixth are ali wrong; and, 
which is somewhat remarkable, he gives the 
wrong dates, although the true dates were 
before him, as we learn from the following 
remarks, made with such unqualified positive- 
ness, that, together with his reputation for 
laborious and careful research, one might be 
induced to follow him without hesitation. 
As this erroneous statement has found a 
place in your pages, the correction of it there 
may be proper. 

Your correspondent, N. B. S., referring to 
the rebuilding of Castle William, in Boston 
Harbor, in the time of William III. of Eng- 
land, says :— 

“As William commenced the Thirteenth 
year of his reign on the 28th-of December, 
1700, the rebuilding of the Castle must have 
been commenced during the year 1701.” 

Here is a mistake, not merely of a day, 
but of an entire year. The 13th year of 
William III. did not commence on the 28th 
of December, 1700. All the Regnal years 
of that king commenced on the 13th of 
February. iis 12th year ended on the 12th 
of February, 1701, and his 13th year com- 


| menced the next day, on the 13th of Febru- 
| ary, 1701. 


By making the 28th of Decem- 
ber, 1700, begin in the 13th year (as N. B. 8. 
does), all the days thence to the 12th of 
February, 1701, with all the acts of the 
king, the courts, and the Parliament, are 
For, during the 
lifetime of both William and Mary, the royal 
authority was executed by the king in the 
joint name of the king and the queen. On 
the death of Queen Mary, in 1694, the 
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“Royal styles” not the “Regnal year of | 


the king,” was changed. 

In regard to her death, Mr. Nicolas says, 
p. 323: 

“Queen Mary died without surviving chil- 
dren, about one o’clock in the morning of 
the 28th of December, 1694, when the Royal 
Style was altered, and William III. com- 
menced his Seventh Regnal ‘year, his Sixth 
being considered to have terminated on the 
27th of that month.” 

When Sir Harris Nicolas wrote this, he 
had before him the evidence (for he refers 
to it in a note) that no change was made in 
the commencement of the Regnal year of 
William, during his entire reign. On the 
death of Queen Mary, her name was neces- 
sarily dropped, and that of William III., in 


accordance witha previous Actof Parliament, | 


stood alone. No other alteration was made 
in the Royal Style. 

By this error of Sir Harris Nicolas, of 
altering the termination of William’s Sixth, 
" and the commencement of his Seventh year, 
namely, from the 12th of February, 1695, 
back to the 28th of December, 1694, forty- 
seven days are out off from his Sixth year, 
and his Seventh year is made to begin forty- 
seven days too soon, which forty-seven be- 
longed to his Sixth year, and consequently 
these forty-seven days, in every year, thence- 


forward to the- end of his reign, are thrown 
back twelve months. 


Destruction by Fire oF THE Otv Bake 
Hovusr.—A few dys since the ‘‘ Bake House,”’ 
situated on the Delaware river, below the 
mouth of the Poquessing creek, was destroyed 
by fire. This old family mansion was in Lower 


Dublin Township, Twenty-third Ward, and | 
many historical reminiscences cluster around | 


it, recalling memories of by-gone days. It 


is stated in the early history of Philadelphia | 


that William Penn instructed his Commis- 
sioners to examine the shores of -the Dela- 
ware, and to fix upon a site for the building 
of a “great city.” \ After several weeks 
spent in the examination, they selected three 
places, one of which was the bold shore a short 
distance above the ‘‘ Bake House.” Here they 


resolved to build the city of Brotherly Love, | 
the country being admirably suited to the | 
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| around it. 
| enough to hold three or four hundred weight 


(January, 
purpose; butafter much time spent in making 
soundings along the shore, they discovered a 


large number of rocks, most of which are 
| beneath the surface of the river, and finally 


concluded to abandon the site for the one 
upon which Philadelphia now stands. The 
rocks were denominated the “Hen and 
Chickens,” on account of one of thm being 
much larger than the rest. The place has 
often been called “ Old Philadelphia,” but 


| that name lives only in the traditionary ac- 


counts that have been handed down to us. 
About the time of the arrival of Penn, 
several Welsh families settled along the 
Delaware, not far from the mouth of the 
Pennypack creek, and one of the number, 
named Thomas, purchased a large tract 
extending up the stream to the site of “ Old 
Philadeiphia.” This settlement was called 
South Wales. Thomas started a bakery on 
his tract for the purpose of supplying his 
friends in the settlement. From this cireum- 
stance it was called “The Bake House,” a 
name by which it has ever since been known. 

In 1777 and 1778, when Washington and 
his army were encamped at Whitemarsh, in 
Montgomery county, “the Old Bake House ” 
was used in supplying bread and biscuit to 
that band of patriots. In later times large 
quantities of sea-biscuit were made there, 
and old Jacob Walton, who died in 1836, 
remembered the Bake House and the things 
He said the oven was large 


of bread at one time, and that the facilities 
for loading and unloading vessels were so good 
that many vessels had all their baking done 
at the place. The last of the Welsh family 
living there was Evan Thomas, who for many 
years was Justice of the Peace and a Com- 
missioner for the city of Philadelphia. With 
him ended the bakery, and the Old Bake 
House passed into other hands and was re- 
modeled into a stately edifice. Isaac Comly 
says that an attempt was made to have the 
seat of Government of the United States 
fixed at that place instead of at Washington, 
and that Dr. Edwards, a prominent character 


of that time, is believed to have originated 


the project. A third attempt was made to 
revive Old Philadelphia in 1800, when it was 
proposed to build a rival to the present city; 
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but Old Philadelphia has not yet been begun. 
After the Bake House was remodeled, it was 
oceupied by Mr. J. C. Fisher and family as 
a summer residence. 


city a-short time since, and some of the oc- 
eupants left in care of the premises built a 
fire in the chimney-placc, from which sparks | 
were communicated to the roof, and the Old 
Bake House, tbat furnished food to the starv- | 
ing patriots of ’76, made fuel for the flames 
in ’65.— Phil. Ledger, Dec. 8, 1865. 


Lone Pastorates 1n Boston. —The New 
York Evening Post of Saturday has the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

There are two ciergymen in Boston who have been 
settled in the same parishes for thirty years—Dr. 
Gannett and Father Taylor. 

This statement is incomplete. Dr. Gan- 
nett is in the forty-first year of his ministry, 
and Father. Taylor is in his thirty-seventh. 
There are six clergymen in Boston who have 
been pastors of the same parishes more than 
thirty years, and several others who have 
occupied the same pulpit nearly a generation. 

Dr. Gannett was settled in 1824; Rev. K. 
T. Taylor, 1828; Rev. Thomas Worcester, 
D. D., 1828; Rev. Chandler Robbins, D. D., 
1833 ; Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D. D.. 1834; 
Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, D. D., 1834; Rev. Dr. 
Blagden, 1836; Rev. C. A. Bartol, 1837 ; 
Rev. R. H. Neale, D. D., 1837. 

Rey. Baron Stow was pastor of the Bald- 
win Place Baptist Church from November, 
1832, to July, 1848, since which time he has 
been pastor of the Rowe Street Church, so 
that his ministry in Boston extends,over a 
period of thirty-two years. Rev. Dr. Neale 
was pastor of a church in South Boston from 
1830 to 1834. Rev. Dr. Blagden was pastor 
of the Salem Street Church six years before 
he was called to the Old South. Rev. Dr. 
Hague was pastor of the First Baptist Church 
from 1831 to 1837, and of the Rowe Street 
Church from 1840 to 1848. He has since 
been pastor of the Charles Street Church, 
and now has a flourishing society in Shawmut 
avenue. 

Several clergymen are now living whose 
pastorates in Boston were of long duration, 
viz.: Rev. Sebastian Streeter, thirty.seven 


years; Rey. Dr. Barrett, thirty-six years ; 
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They removed to the | 


Rey. N. L. Frothingham, D. D., thirty-five ; 
Rev. John Pierpont, twenty-seven. The 
venerable Dr. Jenks was pastor of the Green 
street church many years, and fifty-years ago 
was preaching to seamen in our city. Father 
Cleaveland, the City Missionary, now in his 
ninety-fourth year, has had the poor for his 
parish since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. The two longest pastorates of modern 
times were those of Rev. Dr. Freeman, forty- 
eight years, and Rev. Dr. Lowell, fifty-four 


ycars. 
| + 


Inpran Fort at Norrivcewock, Mr.—It 
is well known that the Indians of Maine, 
whose tribal residence was on the banks of 
the Kennebec, had their stronghold at Nor- 
ridgewock. Here they had the paternal 
guidance of Father Rale, and his loyalty as 
a subject of the King of France, to stir up 
their animosity against the English, on the 
frontiers, whom they regarded as intruders 
on their ancient and time inherited domain. 

No description of their Fort, on the beau- 
tiful and rich-soiled plain where they dwelt, 


,has come down to us so full and accurate 


as the one never yet published, found on a 
manuscript map, made by Joseph Heath, 
Esq., who resided on the west side of the 
lower Kennebec. His house, as indicated 
on another of his MS. maps, was near the 
bank, on the north side of the small inlet, 
now known as “ Harwood’s Cove,’’ whose 
fresh waters are supplied by the little “run 
of fresh water’ from the south, being the 
second of the streams which Weymouth’s 
exploring party crossed over in the present 
city of Bath, on the 12th of June, 1605. He 
was Town Clerk of Brunswick. 

This description by Col. Heath is in the 
following terms : 

“Nerigawalk Fort, Built with Round 
Loggs, nine foot long, one End set into 
Ground, is 160 foot Square with 4 Gates, but 
no Bastions; within are 26 Houses Built 
much after the English manner. The streets 
regular; y' from y* west Gate to y* East is 
30 foot wide. Their Church stands 4 perch 
without y* East Gate. And their men, able 
to Bear Armes are about Three score.” The 
remainder of the description, referring to 
“The wedth of the great River,” is taken up 
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with an explanation of the mode of construct- 
ing the map, which is now in the possession 
of the Maine Historical Society, among the 
“ Pejepscot Papers.” Itis dated at ‘“ Bruns- 
wick, in the late Province of Mayne, in New 
England, May 16, 1716,” more than eight 
years before the capture of the fort, and 
destruction of the village and tribe by the 
militia, under Col. Moulton, when Rale was 
shot in his wigwar: by Lieut. Jaques. [Hist. 
Mag., May, 1864.] Aug. 22, 1724. 

A plan of this stockade might be easily 
drawn. 

Brunswick, Me. B. 


“First American Book reprinted in Eng- 
land.” (Vol. ix., pp. 290, 349.) 

In a letter received by me from Henry 
Stevens, the distinguished bibliographer of 
London, dated May 2, 1860, he says: 

“Do you know of a perfect copy of the Bay 
Psalm Book, second edition, 1647? If so, 
will you describe it? Is it'in 8vo 12mo, or 
24mo? And how many leaves ina signature ? 
A copy of the Bay Psalm Book has just been 
discovered in the British Museum, in 12mo 
(twelve leaves in a sheet) with the imprint, 
‘Imprinted 1647.’ It is a small 24mo size, 
and contains precisely what the Cambridge 
edition of 1640 has—no more and no less. 
It has been corrected in the spelling and 
punctuation. The type is smaller than the 
1640 edition, and the book is much better 
printed. Indeed, it strikes us here that this 
must be an English reprint. It has no ‘ Spir- 
itual Songs’ at the end. It was probably 
printed at Cambridge, in England, as it 
resembles closely the type used there at that 
time, and the ornamented capitals at the 
beginning of the preface agree with Cam- 
bridge books.”’ 

As the second edition of the Bay Psalm 
Book, printed at our Cambridge, contained a 
few “Spiritual Songs,” and was a ‘crown 
octavo”’ (see Thomas’s History of Printing), 
of course the copy described by my corre- 
spondent was not a productof the New Eng 
land press, and therefore may be deemed to 
have been printed in England, and if so, must 
be regarded as the “first American book re- 
printed in England.” C.D. 

Cambridge, Dec. 18, 1865. 
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Curious Corncipence.—The Lowell Cow- 
rier notices that the Massachusetts and 
Maine Houses of Representatives organized 
on Wednesday, Jan. 8, 1866, by electing 
“nig of the name of James M. Stone 
peakers of their respective Houses. Thus 
the mother and daughter States, on the same 
day, select men of the same name for Speaker, 
after warm contests. The same paper recol- 
lects one similar coincidence in the organiza- 
tion of the Legislatures in 1842, when the 
Presidents of the Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire Senates were named Josiah Quin- 
cy, though in the first-named State the gen- 
tleman named had a “Junior” affixed to his 
name. 


A Quotation Fatnerev.—We often hear 
the line quoted— 
“When Greek meets Greek then comes the tug of 
war ;” 
And we have heard the origin of it dis- 
cussed and studied time and again, with 
impunity. A New York antiquarian solves 
the difficulty and explains that it is by the 
old English poet, Nat. Lee, and occurs in his 
play of “The Rival Queens.” The correct 
reading is, however, as follows : 
“ When Greeks. joyn’d Greeks, then was the tug of 
war.” 
The whole passage reads as follows: 


Clotus. Your Father, Philip—I have seen him march, 

And fought beneath his dreaded banner, where 

The stoutest heart at the table would ha’ trembled. 

Nay, frown not, sir; you cannot look me dead. 

When Greeks joyn’d Greeks, then was the tug of 
war. 

The labor’d Battle sweat, and Conquest bled, 

Why should I fear to speak a truth more noble 

Then e’er your father, Jupiter Ammon, told you! 

Philip fought men, but Alexander, women.” 


Seat or Wasnincton.—S. A. Washington, 
of Darnestown, Md., has offered to sell the 
Massachusetts Historical Society a seal, with 
the coat of arms and motto of Gen. Washing- 
ton, which the writer said was not lost to 
history, as had been supposed by Mr. 
Everett, but was in his possession. He 
inherited it from his father, Bushrod Wash- 
ington, Jr. A description of the seal will 
be found in the Historical Magazine for 
May, 1868. R. 
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AvrocrapHs or WasHineton.—As these | Tue Hueuenots.—It is a curious fact, that 
are becomi searce, and more valuable | of the seven Presidents of Congress, who 
every year, it becomes collectors to scrutinize | managed the affairs of the American Revo- 
sharply, in future, all on the market. The | lution, three of them were of Huguenot pa- 
writer of this has reason to bel’eve thatsome | rentage, viz.: Henry Latrens, John Jay and 
pretty successful attempts at counterfeiting | Elias Boudinot, noble descendants of a noble 
them have already been made. R. | Face of immigrants. 

RevotuTionary Pensioners.—There are | Isaac Royat (Vol. ix., p. 369) was a large 
but two survivors of all those who partici-| land owner in Maine, under the Pejepscot 
pated in the War of the Revolution now on Company, who owned an extensive tract on 
the Pension Rolls, viz., Wm. Hutchings, of| the Kennebec and Androscoggin rivers. 
Penobscot, Hancock Co., Me., aged 101 years | His possessions were in Topsham and Bruns- 
(and who took part in the celebration of the | wick, and also in a township called Royals- 
last national anniversary), and Lemuel Cook, | boro’, lying west of the last-mentioned town, 
of Clarendon, Orleans Co., N.Y., aged about | but afterwards and now called Freeport. 


99 years. R. | His name has been more successfully con- 
| nected with a valuable stream of water, 


a . . | flowing through the region called Royal’s 
Curious Errtaru.—In the old burying: | River, and has nearly displaced the aborigi- 
ground at ho te oa = be ee /nal name Wescustogo, which was probably 
ee, ea yt esr aC | Was-koos-tog-oke, indicating a “pine woods 
ee OF PG, O88 Cononia® Customs | stream, abounding in trout.” It may be that 
of Massachusetts. It is said to have been | ;) f the ¢ Sanat 
itten by Daniel Bliss, a lawyer of that| “pqs qo dni eg eee Decause 
ao. y , y | of his Tory proclivities, as indicated in the 
J God wills us free—Man wills us slaves ; | previous article. Brunoviovs. 
I will as God wills; God’s will be done. 
Here lies the body of eee eres 
JOHN JACK, ‘ 
A native of Africa, who died QUERIES. 
March, 1773; aged about- sixty years. 
Though born in a land of slavery, | Tue rirst Learnep Society in THIS 
e was born free; |Country.—In the ‘“Remarkables of Dr. 


H 
Though he lived in a land of liberty, | Increase Mather,” by his son, the famous 
He lived a slave; 


Till by his honest, though stolen labors, | Cotton Mather, will be found this paragraph: 
He acquired the source of slavery, | “Asa sort of Parenthesis unto these De- 
Which gave him his freedom. | signs of PIETY, it may not be amiss to 
Though not long before observe that Mr. Mather, being a Person 
q Death, the grand tyrant, Polished with an Erudition beyond what 
ave him his final emancipation, ‘ 

And put him on a footing with kings. _was Ordinary; among other Symptoms and 
Though a slave to vice, | Effects of it, a little after this [the Synod 

,He practised those virtues /which met at Boston, Sept. 10, 1679], he 
Without which kings are but slaves. | formed a Philosophical Society of Agree- 

| able Gentlemen, who met once a Fortnight 

British ComMANDERS IN THE AmeERicAN | for a Conference upon Improvements in 
Revo.ution.—It is a curious fact, that of the | Philosophy, with Additions to the Stores of 
Commanders in Chief of the British Army | Natural History ; From which the Learned 
employed to put down the American Revolu- | Wolferdus Senguerdius, a Professor at Ley- 
tion, every one lived to see our cause finally | den, had some of the Materials wherewith 
triumphant and our independence established, | his Philosophia Naturalis was Enriched ; 
viz., General Gage, who died in 1787; Gen- | and in part from their Collections also One‘ 
eral Howe, in 1814; Sir Henry Clinton, in | that had a share in that Combination, and is 
1795; and Sir Guy Carleton, in 1808. | now a Fellowof the ROYAL SOCIETY in 
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London [no doubt Cotton Mather himself), 
afterwards transmitted Communications 
thither. But the Caimity of the Times anon 
ov a fatal anc a total Interruption to this 
enerous Undertaking.” —p. 86. 
Was not this the first Learned Society in 
this Country ? Boston. 


Arctic Discovery.—In 1748 the British 
Parliament offered a reward of £20,000 to 
the first navigators who should discover a 
“ Norta-west Passage ” to China and the East 
Indivs It is’ stated in Parton’s charming 
biography of Franklin, that at the writer's 
suggestion the merchants of Philadelphia, in 
1758, and again in 1754, dispatched the ship 
Arago to the Polar Seas, for the purpose of 
making this discovery. Were any other 


attempts made by the colonists before the | 


Revolution for this object? I have reason 


to think that one or more vessels were fitted | 
out from Virginia for this purpose. R. 


On page 819 of the last. edition of Ad/en’s | 


Biog. Dict. appears the following :— Ward, 
Samuel, governor of Rhode Island, died in 
Jan., 1851;” &e. Xe. 
was the name of the governor referred to. 
Again, on page 369, Dr. Allen gives a sketch 
of Timothy Fuller json of Rev. Timo. Fuller], 
who was ‘‘a member of Congress from 1817 
to 1825;’’ informs us further that ‘“‘Madame 
D’Ossoli was his sister,” 


that given by Dr. Allen. Mr. Loring gives 
the dates of Mr. 


thus: “born * * * July 11, 1778 "—“ died 


on the Ist day of October, 1833 ;” which | 


dates, if correct, show Mr. F. to have been 
oged 45 at the time of his decease. Further, 
r. L. informs us that JAI7. Fuller 
seven children, one of whom was Margaret, 
who married the Marquis Ossoli, of Italy.” 
Now, who can reconcile the above state- 
ments ? M.8.'Y. 


Boston. 


Booxs ror Inprans Printep 1n Encwanp | 


asout 1668.—What were the books printed | 
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| Situation of the Armys at that time ; 


Samuel Ward King | 





and also states that | 
“he died at Groton, Mass., Oct. 1, 1835, aged | 
7.” Loring’s Hundred Boston Orators, pp. | °. 
a name Ap ery of the Se | times and necds of the celebrated Brandt. 
man, which differs in several respects from | Sean ee 
| place of its date ? 


Fuller’s birth and death | 


“had | cliff suplaid all Brant’s party with Provi- 


(January, ’ 


in England, for the Indians, which Governor 
Lovelace, of New York, sent to Long Island 
in 1668? Srx. 


Joan Fonpa (Vol. ix., p. 372).—Should 
not the name be Fonda? 

The following original letter, from a per- 
son of this last surname, may possibly fur- 
nish some useful information. 

Brunswick, Me. 


“ CaveunawaGa, July 10, 1778. 

“Sin:—At the request of Leut. Samuel 
Buffinton I now incloase you a Duplicate Let- 
ter from General Washington to General 
Gates, setting fourth the Advancement and 
and 
also the latest particulars of the Engage- 
ment; wherein you will perceive the Loss on 
both sides; please to show this to Major 
Clyde, Major Campbell, & the Rest of the 
Principal people at or near your Station ; 
which will be a Satisfaction to them as the[y] 
have not an opportunity to get the news in 
that Quarter ; you will also please to let your 


| Commissary know that I have no orders to 


Supply your parts with Provisions. 
“T am, Sir, your Hble Servt. 
“JeLLes Fonpa. 
“To Capt. Witt1am Hupson Batranp, 
“at Cherry Valley.” 
To what engagement does this letter refer? 
Branvt.—The following paper from the 
original MS., in my possession, relates to the 
Where was “ Patention,’’ or “‘ Palention,” the 
Brunswick, Me. B. 
GeorGce Canoute’s Derosi tion. 
Patention, March y* 28th, 1779. 
George Canotts Declereth upon oath that 
when he was Prisnor with Brant, Last Sum- 
mar, at old Mr. Tunecliff’s, that the said Tune- 


sion freely and that Brant Maid Bargen 


| with Tunecliff for three oxen for Thirty Six 


Pounds and give said Tunecliff a writeing 
5 


| under his hand for them and that a servant 
| Lad 


of Tunecliffs Told said Canoutts that 
dod 


| his Master had Let Brant have five hundord 
wait of chees and ten or twelff Cows But a 
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little Before that time and that the Said | 
Tunecliffs Son was at his Leeberty when he 
saw him there and wore the Same Tocken 
[token] on his hat that Brants own men wore 
which was a pees of Yello Lees [lace] and 
farther Sayeth Not his 
Grorce } CanovuTes 
_ mark 
Sworn Before me the Day ‘ 
above Menchoned 
Peter S: Deggert: Justus 


The date (Patention) may be Patent-Ion; | 
but it is written as.I have copied it. I should | 
like to know what it is. 

Inpran Exizasetu-Town Ricuts.—I shall | 
be glad to know if any of your readers have | 
a pamphlet of about twenty pages, relating | 
to the “ Indian Elizabeth-Town Rights.” 1t | 
was printed about the year 1760. I should | 
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REPLIES. 


Sypnry Smitn’s E:icuteen Mopern Inm-, 
PROVEMENTS.—( Vol. iv., p. 279.)—The fol- 
lowing article, cut from the Boston Transcript 
of Sept. 7, 1865, furnishes a very good answer 
to the query of B. 

M. S. Y. 


Boston. 

Tne,Goop Orv Dayrs.—The following , 
amusing description of things in the last gen- 
eration, is given by Sydney Smith : 

“A young man, alive at this period, hardly 
knows to what’ improvements of human life 
he has been introduced ; and I would bring 
before his notice the following eighteen 
changes which have taken place since I first 
began to breathe in it the breath of life—a 
period amounting now to nearly seventy-three 
years. 

Gas was unknown. I groped about the 
streets of London in all but the darkness of a 


. : : * 
like to procure or borrow a copy. | twinkling oil lamp, under the protection of 
; JosEPH Sasin, 


| watchmen in their grand climacteric, and 
84 Nassau street. | exposed to every species of depredation and 


| 

Portrait or Cotumsus.—I have in my | 
possession an engraving of ‘ Christopher | 
Co'umbus and his sons Diego and Ferdi- | 
nand.”’ Wilson, sculpt. From an ancient | 
Spanish picture in the possession of Edward | 
Howe, Esq., of Bevis Mount, near South- | 
ampton. 

Columbus, in the foreground, is seated at a 
table, upon which his hand rests; a dog 
stands at his feet looking up in his face; a 
woman with a basket of fruit in her arms) 
stands behind his chair. On the other side 
of the table (upon which is a book, a globe, 
and several charts) the two sons are seated, | 
as though engaged in perfecting the maps 
which lie under their hands. Through a 
double arched doorway another room, also 
containing a table, may be seen—and beyond, 
out of the open windows a glimpse may be 
had of trees and shrubbery. 

Tam anxious to ascertain the history of 
this print. It is apparently forty or fifty 
years old, and is rare, at least in this country. 

Albany, N. Y. J.M.R. 

(A photograph of the above print may be | 
seen on application to the Editor of this 
magazine.) 


| elegant clubs. 


insult. 

I have been nine hours sailing from Dover 
to Calais, before the invention of steam. It 
took me nine hours to go from Taunton to 
Bath, before the invention of railroads, and 
I now goin six hours from Taunton to London. 
In going from Taunton to Bath I suffered be- 
tween 10,000 and 12,000 severe contusions 
before stone-breaking M‘Adam was born. 

I can walk, by the assistance of the police, 
from one end of London to another without 
molestation; or, if tired, get into a cheap and 
active cab, instead of those cottages on wheels 
which the hackney coaches were at the begin- 
ning of my life. I had no umbrella; they 
were little used, and very dear. There were 
no water-proof hats, and my hat has often 
been reduced by rains into its primitive pulp. 

I could not keep my small-clothes in their 
proper place, for braces were unknown. If 
I had the gout, there was no colchicum. If 
I was bilious, there was no calomel. If I 
was attacked by ague, there was no quinine. 
There were filthy coffee-houses, instead of 
Game, could not be bought. 
There were no banks to receive the savings 
of the poor. The Poor Laws were gradually 


| sapping the vitals of the country ; and, what- 
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ever miseries I suffered, I had no post to 
whisk my complaints for a single penny to 
the remotest corner of the empire ; and yet, 
in spite of all these privations, I lived on 
quietly, and am now ashamed that I was not 
more discontented, and utterly surprised 
that all these changes and inventions did not 
occur two centuries ago. 

I forgot to add that, as the baskets of stage- 
coaches, in which luggage was then carried, 


had no spring, your clothes were all rubbed | 


to pieces ; and that even in the best society 


one.third of the gentlemen, at least, were | 


always drunk.” 
Nersew.—(H. M., Vol. i., p. 158; Vol. ii, 


814). A correspondent of the Historical | 


Mesetine for May, 1857, inquires how late 
the use of the word nephew, in its original 


sense of a grandchild or other lineal descend- | 


ant, can be found in this country. 


The word was thus used as late as June, | 


1719, in some verses addressed by a grand- 
son of Rey. Increase Mather, D.D., of Boston, 
to him on his entering the 80th year of his 
age, which verses are preserved by Rey. Dr. 
Cotton Mather, in his ‘‘Remarkables of Dr. 
Increase Mather,” published in 1724, pp. 
199-200. They commence— 

Grandfather in all Good so Great 
ephew doth his Age Congratulate.” 


Boston. 


“To m 
His 


Laco.—(H. M., Vol. ix., p.31!.) “Among 
the most tenacious political opponents of John 
Hancock was Stephen Higginson, a nervous 
writer of great spirit, whose articles signed 
‘Laco,’ in Russell’s Centinel effected a 
strong feeling. Mr. Higginson was a mer- 
chant on Long Wharf, and passed down State 
street to his store. The truckmen who stood 
in State street used great efforts to teach a 
_ that hung in a cage at the corner of 

erchants’ Row, to recognize ‘Laco,’ and 
to curse him, relates Thomas; and so com- 
pletely successful were they, that pretty Poll 
no sooner saw Mr. Higginson approach, than 
she began to ‘Hurrah for Hancock!’ ‘ Down 
with Laco !’"—and continued to do so until he 
was out of sight.”——Loring’s Hundred Ora- 
tors of Boston, art. John Hancock, p..110. 

Boston. M.S. Y. 


Pamtines sy Coptey.—(Vol. viii., pp. 
345, 397; Vol. ix., pp. 128, 186, 224, 314.) 
| Samuel Adams, owned by City of Boston, 
| in Faneuil Hall. 
| Joseph Warren, owned by City of Boston, 
| in Faneuil Hall. ° 
| John Hancock, owned by ©. L. Hancock, 
| Boston. 
| Governor Shirley, owned by E. 8. Erving, 
| Boston. 
Mrs. Shirley, owned 
| Boston. 
Judge Langdon, N. H., owned by Madame 
| Eustis, Roxbury, Mass. 
| Mrs. Langdon, owned by Madame Eustis, 
| Roxbury, Mass. 
Mr. Allen, owned by I. Sargent, Brook- 
| line, Mass. 
Mrs. Allen, owned by I. Sargent, Brook- 
line, Mass. 
Silvester Gardiner, owned by W. H. Gardi- 


ner, Boston. 


by E. S. Erving, 


Rivineton’s INDEPENDENT JOURNAL, OR 
GeneraL Apvertiser (Vol. ix., p. 375).— 
J.J. G. must be mistaken. Rivington’s edi- 
torial labors ended Wednesday, December 
31, 1783. The following advertisement, 
from the Royal Gazette, November 15, 1783, 
No. 745, will be of interest to him: 


To the Pusiic. Encovracep by a Number of the 
| most respectable Inhabitants of this State, the Sub- 
| seribers propose publishing on Monday next, the 17th 

Instant, a Weekly Newspaper, entitled the INDE- 
PENDENT JOURNAL; or, the Gengrat ApvEr- 
TISER. 

ApvertisEMEnts, Articles of Intelligence, &c., will 
be gratefully received at their Paintinc-Orricr, No. 
82 ; Marpen Lang, where all Manner of Work, in the 
Printing Line, will be executed in the neatest and 
most expeditious Manner, and upon the most reason- 
able Terms, 

By the Public’s most obedient humble Servants 
Cuaries WEBSTER. 
Joun McLean. 
New York, November 15, 1788. 


First American Newspaper (H. M., vol. 
i, p. 228; vol. ix., p. 368).—The first news- 
paper in America was printed at Boston in 
September, 1690, upwards of thirteen years 
before the Boston News Letter appeared. 
| Only one. number was printed, as the Colo- 
| nial authorities of Massachusetts suppressed 
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the publication. 

served, which is now in the British State Pa- 
r office. A transcript of this was made by 
amuel A. Green, M.D., now of Boston (who 

has served as a surgeon in the United States 


volunteer service), from which transcript the | 


entire paper was reprinted in the Historical 


Magazine for August, 1857. Another tran- | 
script, made for Daniel N. Haskell, Esq., edi- | 


tor of the Boston Evening Transcript, which 
had been ordered some time before, arrived 
in this country about the time Dr. Green’s 
copy was placed in the printer’s hands. 

: Detta. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL. 
Tue American Ernnocoaicat Socrety held their 


December meeting at the residence of Dr. John | 


Torrey, who was called to the chair. 
The death of two eorresponding members was men- 
tioned with deep regret, viz.: the Rev. Fitch W. 


Taylor, the oldest chaplain in the U.S. Navy, and | 
President Stephen A. Benson, ex-president of Liberia. | 


Letters were read from Dr. E. Berchon, a surgeon 


in the French Navy, long among the Pacific Islands, | 
and a member of the Société d’Anthropologie of | 


Paris ; from Messrs. S. B, Buckley and B. A. Gould, 
of the Sanitary Commission, proposing to the society 


to enable the Commission to continue the physical | 
examination of Indians, &c., which they had com- | 


menced ; from Messrs. I. N. Wilson, Rev. W. Bower, 
Wm. F. Cooper, J. Buckingham, Jacob M. Shrock and 
others, of Newark, O., and from Geu. A. Dille, of 
Washington, D. C., and Rev. Dr. Fischel, of Amster- 
dam, all on the subjeet of the two small carved stones, 
engraved with Hebrew characters, taken from an an- 
cient mound in that vicinity last season. The stones 
themselves were exhibited to the society, having been 
brought from Ohio by Mr. Shrock for that purpose. 

A letter was read from Mr. Herman Burmeister, 
director of the Public Museum of Buenos Ayres, ac- 
companying the first volume of the “‘ Annals” of that 
institution, a publication designed to make known the 
rare objects of history contained in it, with litho- 
graphs. 

he “ Annals of Iowa” were received from Mr. T. 
8. Parvis, secretary of that society. 

The librarian reported the receipt of twenty-one 
volumes of the quarterly reports of the Geographical 
Society of Brazil. A resolution was passed, express- 
ing thanks to the persons who have favored the so- 
ciety with the communications and donations above 
mentioned. 


’ 


A single copy was pre- | 
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Dr. Torrey stated some interesting facts relating to 
the Pah-yutes and certain other Indian tribes, ob- 
tained during his recent visit to California, made at 
the request of the Government, and described some 
of the gigantic trees, of which he exhibited fine 
photographs. 

Dr. Macgowan read a notice of a practice which he 
had discovered during his service as medical member 
of the U..S. Commission to the Western Indians, 
existing among the Camanches, or some of their 
tribes, of disusing the names of such animals and 
other objects as have been applied to distinguished 
chiefs, Other words, sometimes borrowed from other 
languages, are used in their stead after the death of 
the chiefs. Dr. M. remarked that Mr. Hale has 
| noticed such a custom in the Society Islands, and 
Max Muller in two African tribes. 

Professor Rau read a translated notice of the annual 
banquet of the Paris-American Ethnological Society, 
in which respectful notice was taken of the American 
Ethnologieal Society of New York. 

Dr. Davis communicated printed accounts in the 
Hull Packet, of the opening of tumuli at Castle 
Howard, England, and thesupposed discovery of the 
grave of King Canute. 

A pamphlet on Tattooing in the Marquesas Islands 
was received from the author, Dr. Berchon, of Paris. 

An extract was read from the address of Sir R. J. 
Murchison, at the opening of the last meeting of the 
| London Geographical Society, in which he eulogized 
| M. Du Chaillu, for the zeal and courage with which 
he had commenced his expedition from Fernando 
Vaz across Africa, to strike the Nile. 

The series of ten photographs of curious earthen 
and golden relics, from the graves of Chiriqui, pre- 
sented by M. Zeltner, French Consul at Panama, was 
exhibited. A wish was expressed that a paper should 
| be prepared, embracing the numerous interesting 
| facts and suggestions relating to these graves ‘or 
huacas, and the different classes of relics found in 
them, as no such work has been 
other society. ° 





published by any 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New EneGianp Historico-GengaLoeicaL Society. 
—The regular monthly meeting of this society was 
| held on Wednesday, December 6, 1865, president 

Winslow Lewis in the chair. 

Wm. B. Trask, the recording secretary, read 
sketches of the lives of the following members lately 
deceased : Col. Charles E .Griswold, of Boston, who was 
killed in the battle of the Wilderness in May, 1864; 
Hon. Wm. Baylies, who died at Taunton, Sept. 27th 
last, in the 90th year of his age ; and George Adams, 

— of the Boston Directory, who died Oct. 4 
ast, aged 58 years. The librarian reported the fol- 
lowing donations since the last meeting: 21 bound 

| volumes, 194 pamphlets, 3 manuscripts, 77 newspapers. 

Samuel G. Drake, Esq., read a valuable paper on 

| the maritime state of Europe just previous to the 

| settlement of this country, from material copied by 
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himself at the State Paper Office in London a few 


years since. 

Rev. H. M. Dexter read a transcript of six memorial 
inscriptions of Englishmen. buried in the chapel once 
oceupie | by the Scottish church at Leyden, Holland, 
which he copied during his late visit there. The 
first was James, Earl of London, who, being greatly 


persecuted in Scotland under prelacy, chose Leyden as | 
the place of his exile, and died there. Henry Hickman | 
was the fifth pastor of the church, from 1675 to 1692. | 
John Lloyd, of London, 1736. Edward Paige, only) 


son of Nicholas and Anna Paige, born at Boston, in 
New England, Feb. 22, 1622, and died at Leyden, 


Nov. 1, 1680. Thomas Allen and Alexander Stewart. | 
The Scottish church was established in connection | 


with the University of Leyden in 1609. At this uni- 
versity students from England and Scotland were often 
educated, and therefore the establishment of the chapel 
where these inscriptions were taken. 


Mr. Sheppard, the librarian, read extracts furnished | 
by Col. Swett from Rev. John Murray's discourse, de- | 


livered on the appointment of Thanksgiving, Dee. 11, 
1783, by the United States Government. 


New Enctanp Hristoric-Genraroaicar Socirry. 
—This society beld its annual meeting on Wednesday, 
January 8d—Winslow Lewis, M. D., president, in the 
chair. 


Rev. Washington Gilbert reported that since the | 


last meeting letters accepting membership had been 
received from Rev. Andrew Croswell, of Cambridge, 


and Franklin C. Warren and Samuel W. Creech, Jr., | 
of Boston, as resident members, and from Benjamin | 


Fish, of New York, as corresponding member. 
The librarian reported that since the last meeting 


the additions had been 138 bound volumes and 188 | 


pamphlets, making the whole number of bound 


volumes in the library 7,078 ; newspapers, 82; volumes 


pamphlets 21,546. 

Rev. E.-F. Slafter, chairman of the nominating 
committee, reported the following list of candidates 
for officers the current year : 

President—Hon. John A. Andrew, LL.D., of 
Boston. 

Vice-Presidenis—Massachusetts, Hon. Geo. B. 
Upton, of Boston ; Maine, Hor. Israel Washburn, Jr., 
of Portland ; New Hampshire, Hon. Samuel D. Bell, 
LL.D., of Manchester; Vermont, Henry Clark, of 
Poultney ; Rhode Island, Usher Parsons, A. M., M. D., 
of Providence ; Connecticut, Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, 
D. D., of Hartford. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents—Same as last year, ex- | 


cept the election ‘of Mr. Duane, of Philadelphia, in 
place of Nathaniel Chauncey, as V.P. for Pennsyl- 


vania, and of Hon. Increase Lapham,.of Milwaukee, | 


as V. P. for Wisconsin. 


Corresponding Secretary—Rev. Henry M. Dexter, | 
volume of the 


D.D., of Boston. 
Recording Secretary—Edward §. Rand, Jr., A. M., 
of Boston. 
Treasurer—W m. B. Towne, of Brookline. 
Historiographer—Wm. Blake Trask, of Dorches- 
ter. 
Librarian—John H. Sheppard, A. M., of Boston. 
Directors—Same as last year, with exception of 


(January, 


Hon. George B. Upton, of Boston, in place of Rev. 
Martin Moore. 

Cotnmittee on Finance—Frederic Kidder, of Boston ; 
Hon. George W. Messinger, of Boston; John M. 
Bradbury, of Boston ; John W. Candler, of Brookline. 

Committee onthe Library—Jeremiah Colburn, of 
| Boston; E. R. Humphreys, LL.D., of Boston; 
George Mountfort, of Boston; John K. Wiggin, of 
Boston. 

Committee on Lectures and Essays—William Reed 
Dean, of Brookline ; Rev. Washington Gilbert, A. M., 
of West Newton; Hon. Charles Hudson, A. M., of 
Lexington; Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A. M., of 
Boston ; Rev. Dorus Clarke, A. M., of Waltham. 

Committee on Heraldry—William H. Whitmore, of 
Boston ; Abner C. Goodell, Jr., of Salem ; Augustus 
T. Perkins, A. M., of Boston ; William S. Appleton, 
A. M., of Boston. 

Trustees of the Cushman Genealogical Fund.—Col. 
Almon D. Hodges, of Roxbury ; Frederic Kidder, of 
Boston ; Thomas Waterman, of Boston. 

A ballot was taken, and the whole list unanimously 
elected. z 

Wm. B. Trask, the historiographer, reported that 
twenty-one members had died during the past year. 

Win. B. Towne, the treasurer, reported that the 
ordinary receipts of the society during the past year 
| had paid the ordinary expenses, leaving a sinall 
balance in the treasury from this souree ; that during 
the same period the permanent funds of the society 
had been increased $500, and now amounted to about 
$4,200, most of which was invested in government 
securities. 

Wm. R. Deane, chairman of the committee on 
papers and essays to be read before the society, 
reported that there had been read before the society 
| during the past year twenty-three papers, essays and 

addresses, more than half of which have been pub- 
lished; among them .were eulogies upon the Hon. 
Eijward Everett and the late lamented President 
| Lincoln. 

Col. Almon D. Hodges, chairman of the trustees 
of the Bond Fund, reported that during the year $100 
had been received ell daveahell in United States funds. 
The chairman of the trustees of the Barstow Fund 
reported that during the past year there had been 

| bound from the income of this fund 279 volumes, and 
| that there remained the further sum of $105.54 of 
| income unexpended. Hon. Charles B. Hall, in behalf 
| of the trustees of the Towne Memorial Fund, reported 
| that no income from this donation had ever been 
expended, but was reserved in accordance with the 
wish of the donor for the purpose of publishing a 
memorial volume of deceased members whenever the 
society may deem it expedient. 

John Ward Dean, chairman of the publishing com- 
mittee, reported that during the last year the 19th 
New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register had been completed, and the first 
number of the 20th volume had been issued. The 
last volume, edited by Wm. B. Trask, will bear com- 
parison with any of its predecessors. The editor of 
the present volume is Rev. Elias Nason, under whose 
care the character of the work is sure not to deteri- 





| orate. Three other publications have been issued by 
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the society during the past year—the Annual Address 
of the president, Dr. Lewis; the Tercentenary Cele- 
bration of the Birth of Shakespeare ; and the Memo- 
rial in Commemoration of Hon. Edward Everett, who 
was a resident member of the society from near the 
time of its organization to the day of his death ; these 
last two were specimens of iedpeahing which will 
compare favorably with the best English typography. 

The chairman of the committee on the biography 
of deceased members reported that the work was in 
progress, and it was the intention and expectation 
that at no distant day the society would possess within 
its archives properly prepared memoirs of all or nearly 
all their deceased members. 

Wm. H. Whitmore, chairman of the committee on 
heraldry, reported that the Heraldic Journal, contain- 
ing sixteen pages each number, had been published 
monthly during the past year, containing monu- 
mental inscriptions of several towns and cities; that 
the labors of the committee are receiving attention 
here and in England, and that it will be continued the 
coming year in quarterly numbers of forty-eight 

es each. 

John H. Sheppard submitted the following pre- 
amble and aaietnen. which were unanimously 
adopted : 

“Winslow Lewis, M. D., having, from ill health, 
declined to be a candidate for reélection as president 
of the New England Historic-Genealogical Society, 
the following testimonial of our respect and affection 
is offered : 

“ Resolved, That the officers and members of this 
association sincerely sympathize with our honored 
and beloved president, who feels compelled to relin- 
_— an office which, for five years, he has so ably 

ed. 

“ Resolved, That the harmonious manner with which 
he has ever conducted our meetings, his liberal dona- 
tions to our library, his valuable addresses in promot- 
ing historical pursuits and genealogy, the deep interest 
he has taken in the welfare of our institution, the 
classic taste and love of literature which have distin- 
guished a life devoted to professional avocations, and 
the flattering success which has accompanied the 
progress of this society, since it has, been under his 
care, will be held in lasting remembrance. 

“ And while we lament that 111 health has compelled 
him to retire from stations where he did much good, 
we are assured it must be a consoling reflection to him 
to know that this society has been advancing to more 
und more usefulness, and already enters upon its 
twenty-second year with the most auspicious prospects 
dawning upon it in the departments of literature, 
history and genealogy.” 

Dr. Lewis replied to these resolutions at some length, 
and in a manner which showed how deeply he was 
affected by the cordial expression of esteem on the 
part of his coadjutors. 

Wm. R. Deane offered the following vote of thanks 
to the retiring vice-president, which was also unani- 
mously adopted : 

vs Resolved, That our sincere thanks be presented to 
Rey. Martin Moore for his ungeasing efforts to pro- 
mote the prosperity and advance the usefulness of the 
society ; ir his punctual presence at our meetings ; 
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for his abiding and faithful services during the past 
five years as vice-president of the society, and 
particularly for his strict attention to the duties 
which devolved upon him during the absence of our 
respected president the last year in Europe.” 

Rev. Mr. Moore made some pertinent and feeling 
remarks, expressing his thanks for the honor shown 
him during the last five years, and an assured con- 
fidence in the future success and usefulness of the 
association. 


Boston Portic Lisrary Annvuat Report.—The 
thirteenth annual report shows that during the year 
ending August Ist last, there was added to the library 
6,082 volumes and 1,516 pamphlets, making 123,016 
volumes and 32,558 pamphlets then in the library. 
There were lent out during the year 194,627 volumes, 
or 707 a day on the 275 days it was open; and 13,000 
volumes have been consulted in the upper hall. An 
average of 1,058 visits a day (290,000 a year) have 
been made to the hall. In thirteen years the library 
has risen from a collection of a few thousand volumes 
to above 120,000, and from a circulation of about 
7,000 a year to above 190,000. Since the Ist of 
December last, forty-six numbers of different valuable 
journals have been stolen; many more have been 
mutilated and defaced. In the library during the 
year ending August 1, 489 books were lost beyond 
recovery. Some legislation is called for on this point. 
During the last year 5,324 persons have received cards 
to take out books. The whole number of signers is 
at present 40,563. About one book out of every 200 
lent is lost or worn out, principally novels and books 
for the young. 


Boston Numismatic Socirty.—Boston, January 4, 
1866.—At the annual meeting of this society, the 
following gentlemen were elected officers for the en- 
suing year : President, Jeremiah Colburn ; Vice-Pres- 
ident, J. Phelps Putnam; Treasurer, Henry Daven- 
port ; Secretary, William Sumner Appleton. 


OHIO. 


QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE FIRELANDS 
SOCIETY. 


HISTORICAL 


Morning Session. 


The second quarterly meeting of the society for 
the current year was heldin the Methodist Church, at 
Bellevue, on Wednesday, Dee, 13th, at 11 o’clock 
A. M. 

The venerable president, Platt Benedict, Esq., of 
Norwalk, was in the chair, assisted by vice-presi- 
dents John H. Niles, Esq., of Norwich, Judge Z. 
Phillips, of Berlin, Geo. H. Woodruff, Esq., of Nor- 
wich, and E. Bemiss, Esq., of Groton. 
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‘‘he minutes of the last quarterly meeting were read | 


by the secretary and approved. 

Moved by D. H. Pease, Esq., that the Board of 
Directors be authorized and directed to make the 
proper arrangements for the publication of the next 
volume of the “ Pioneer.” Adopted. 

Twenty-two names of new members were added to 
the roll of the society. 


Afternoon Session. 


The society met, pursuant to race, at 1 
o'clock P. M., Vice-President Judge Z. Phillips in the 
chair. 

Several relics were 
Seth Jenning, Esq., o 
Oxford Township. 

The Rev. John Safford, of Bellevue, then delivered 
an interesting and eloquent address upon “ The 
Social and Moral Condition of the Firelands.”’ 

The roll of Township Committees was then called 
by the secretary. 

D. H. Pease, Esq., committee for Norwalk Tp., 
made an interesting report of the first shipment of 
wheat from the Firelands, and the first manufacture 
of threshing machines, which were made at Monroe- 
ville, by C. W. Manahan, Esq., present treasurer of 
Huron county. John Seymour, committee for Lyme 
Tp., made a highly entertaining report of his early 
experience in Lyme Township and vicinity. 

Remarks were made by Vice-President E. Bemiss, 
embodying early reminiscences. Mr. Ruggles, of 
Margaretta, son of Alfred Ruggles, was then intro- 
duced by Vice-President Bemiss, and related the 
early history of the family of his father, who settled 
near the mouth of the Huron. Vice-President Z. 
Phillips addressed the meeting upon the pleasure 
derived by the Pioneers from meeting together. Vice- 
President George H. Woodruff made a few remarks 
upon the subject of early life in Norwich Tp., stating 
during the course of his remarks that in afew months 
he will have been a resident of Firelands fifty years. 

D. H. Pease, Esq., announced the death of Mrs. 
Polly Pierce, and moved that G. H. Woodruff be a 
committee to prepare, for publication in the Pioneer, 
a suitable notice of her death. Adopted. 

The death of Mrs. Eliza Barker, on the 3d of Sep- 
tember last, was then announced. She was born Jan. 
27, 1800, at Athol, Worcester Co., Mass., and was the 
third of twelve children, and second daughter of 
Marshall and Elizabeth Barker, both born in Wor- 
cester county, Massachusetts. She was married to 
D. G. Barker, September 13th, 1829; came to Ohio 
in the same fall, and settled in Ripley, Huron county, 
where she resided on the same farm upon which her 
death occurred, until that event. 


Freind to the society by 
Milan, and B. P. Smith, of 


was tendered to Rev. Mr. Safford for his excellent ad- 
dress, and a copy of the same was requested for pub- 
lication in the Pioneer. 

On motion, the thanks of the society were returned 
to the citizens of Bellevue and the committee of ar- 
raugements for their hospitality and the excellent 
arrangements they hed made for the meeting. 

On motion, the meeting ——— to meet in Ply- 
mouth on the second Wednesday in March, 1866. 


, ond sixteen articles donated to the museum. 


| terest. 
On wotion of Judge G. Q. Adams, a vote of thanks | 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Historica, Society or PEnnsyYLvania.—The 
stated monthly meeting was held January 8th, Prof. 
Cuarces D. Crevetanp, LL. D., in the chair. The 
librarian announced donations to the library since 
the last meeting, amounting to one “hundred titles 
The 
treasurer made his report for the year 1865. The 
receipts were $3,080.86. The expenditures, including 
an investment of $1,010, were $2,664.06. The finan- 
ces of the society during the past year have been 

rosperous, far beyond any previous experience. The 
ife membership contributions were $855, against 
$260 in 1864, and the annual subscriptions of mem- 
bers were $2,010, against $1,161 of the year before. 
The investments of the society, exclusive of the spe- 
cial funds which are held by trustees, whose accounts 
are rendered independently of the treasurer, amount 
to $3,600.” 

The trustees of the three special funds of the So- 
ciety, viz.: the publication, building and binding, 
made report of their condition. The principal of the 
publication fund is $16,335. The receipts during 
1865, including a large amount of arrears of interest 
on one of the investments, was $1,699.67, and the ex- 
penditures $2,600. The whole number of subscribers 
to the fund, to the date of the report, have been 746, 
of whom 112 have deceased. Two volumes—the his- 
tory of Bethlehem and the autobiography of Mr. Du 
Ponceau, are being prepared for publication. Mean- 
while, the trustees propose to reprint the second vol- 
ume of the society’s collections. The book has long 
been out of print, and numerous applications have 
been made for it. ‘‘ The trustees, believing that the 
society has in its archives manuscript papers relative 
to the Revolutionary war, sufficient to form a volume, 
suggest that the publication committee be requested 
to make a proper selection for the purpose.” At a 
subsequent stage of the meeting, the society resolved 
that such a selection should be made. 

The building fund has received an accession of 
$1,000 since the last annual meeting, and the whole 
amount on hand is $3,500 invested in United States 
bonds. By the terms of subscription the interest is 
payable to the publication fund interest account, un- 
til the amount of subscriptions to that fund reaches 
$20,000 ; the accruing interest of the last year is there- 
fore included in the receipts of that fund, given above. 
The binding fund, $1,110, is invested as directed by 
its donor, the late Dr. Thomas B. Wilson. Owing to 
the high prices of binding, it was deemed best to al- 
low the accumulation of interest until lower rates 
prevail. $300 have been invested on account of in- 
A donation of $1,000 to the principal bas 
recently been made by a member of the society, on 
condition that the interest alone be used, under the 


| direction of the library committee. 


The librarian’s report shows accessions to the li- 
brary, in 1865, of 800 books, 3,798 pamphlets, 74 num- 
bers of magazines and other serials. 

Twelve complete or nearly complete volumes of 
newspapers, and 56 numbers, 43 manuseripts, and 380 
articles, added to the museum. Of the pamphlets 


1,878 are almanacs, ranging from the year 1617 to 
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the year 1865. These have been arranged into 115 family register from Levi Burnell ; three Wisconsin 


yolumes, and are ready for binding. 137 volumes of 

ines and other serials have been arranged for 
binding, and 183 imperfect volumes are waiting com- 
letion. The library now contains 9,425 books, and 
,045 unbound pamphlets, exclusive of the perfect 


and the imperfect volumes of magazines and serials. 
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There are also the following duplicates—books 248, | 


pamphlets 1,580, magazines 234. One of the books 


was received by the exchange of a duplicate, five by | 


archase, and the balance, 794 volumes, by donation. 
e donors of books and pamphlets were in all 170. 
Of these 58 gave books alone, 86 gave pamphlets 
alone, and 31 gave both books and pamaphlete, 
donors of magazines and newspapers number 36; 


of manuscripts 26, and of additions to the museum | 


39. Cases, to be numbered as volumes, have been 
prepared for the unbound pamphlets, and it is pro- 
posed *v arrange them for the shelves of the library, 
rad to catalogue and index their contents. A cata- 
logue of the books, on what is known as the slip plan, 


has been commenced, all the additions of the past | 


year, and several hundreds of others, having been dis- 


d of in accordance with it. 

An amended Constitution, and a new code of By- 
Laws, which had been previously considered, passed 
to a final reading and elention, If approved ] the 
Court, as they probably will be, these introduce some 
important changes in the society, giving it power to 


hold property, securing the interest of the special | 


funds for the benefit of their respective objects, re- 
viving the original plan of putting the business of 
the society into the hands of a Council, and making 
the librarian the ome of the Council, instead of 
being, as now, an officer elected by the society. 

After nominating officers for the ensuing year, the 


society adjourned to the second Monday in February, 


at which time the annual election will be held. 


WISCONSIN. 


State Historica, Society oF 
Stated Meeting, August 6, 1865.—Gen. S. Mills in 
the chair. The librarian reported the following 
additions to the Library—three volumes, and seven 
hundred and thirty-three pamphlets and documents 
donated. Also, from the State of Wisconsin, had 
been received for exchanges one hundred and twenty 
volumes, from Hon. D. J. Powers one hundred and 
eleven volumes, Gen. Gaylor twenty-eight volumes, 
etc. Seventeen volumes, all rare and valuable, had 
been purchased, including five volumes, bound, of Dr. 
a ranklin’s Gazette, 1728-9, 1739-40, 1753-55, Wake- 
‘ald’s Hist. of Black Hawk War, very rare; Lea’s 
dsotes on Wisconsin Territory, 1886. Also, from 
Col. W. Chapman an unbound consecutive file of the 


WISCONSIN.— | 
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county maps from the Hon. D. Worthington ; file of 
Racine papers, 1844, River Times, 1850; drawing of 
the battle-field of Chattanooga, from Capt. W. F. 


| Goodwin, of New Hampshire; annals of 40th Wis- 
| consin Volunteers in newspaper, from E. Stevens ; an 


oil portrait of Joseph Crelie, purchased ; a piece of the 
apple-tree under which General Lee surrendered to 


| General Grant, from General L. Fairchild ; six ancient 


Roman coins, and twenty-seven more modern ones of 
various countries, from General J. Watts De Peyster ; 
together with fifty-five other articles of natural history, 


| Confederate currency, war relics, &e., from various 


The | 


donors. Several amendments to the constitution 
were submitted, and ordered upon record, for final 
action at the next annual meeting. . 

A list of rare works on American history, and an 
early collection of maps on America, were submitted 
for purchase, on the part of the society, and on mo- 
tion referred to a commiitee. 

After electing General N. F. Lund, Wm. P. and 
Frank A. Powers, and James F. and Geo. Bodtker, 
honorary members, the meeting adjourned. 


Stated Meeting, Dec. 21st.—General G. P. Dela- 
plaine in the chair. Among the letters received by 
the secretary and submitted, were communications 
from I. A. Lapham, intimating that the society may 
hope for the final reception of the historical <ollastion 
being made for his History of Wisconsin in the War 
of the Rebellion, by Rev. W. Deloss Love ; from John 
P. Roe, of Waukesha county, tendering a valuable 
collection of autograph letters of the generals who 
served in the late civil war, and also a number of the 
rebel leaders; from Major J. C. Mann, offering to 
make a collection of war trophies and rebel literature 
while he may remain at Wilmington, North Carolina. 


Additions to the Library and Cabinet.—Donations, 
eighty-seven volumes, among which are several 
volumes of newspaper files, now bound and added to 
the library, from the publishers; valuable govern- 
ment publications; thrée rare and valuable old 
volumes on Spiritualism and Witcheraft, printed in 
1668, 1705, and 1718, from Mrs. Governor Tallmadge ; 
Recommendations of Rev. Dr. William Smith (grand- 
father of General W. R. Smith, of Mineral Point), 
reprint, quarto, an anti-revolutionary vindication of 
the Habeas Corpus, from H. W. Smith. 

Among the 151 volumes purchased are man 
exceedingly rare and valuable works, among which 
are: Discovery of New Britain, in Southern Vir- 
ginia, MS. copy from the British Museum, 1650; 
Lederer’s Discoveries in Virginia, MS. copy, 1672; 
French Colonies on the Mississippi, 1720; Lancaster 
Indian Treaty, 1744; Present State of Louisiana, 
1744; eleven different works on the old French and 
Indian War, and Paxton Massacre, from 1755 to 
1764; British Empire in America, 1741; Coxe’s 
Carolina, 1741; Bartram’s Travels, 1751; Wynne’s 
America, 1770; Bossu’s Travels in America, 1771 ; 
Burke’s European Settlements in America, 1765; 
Pownall’s Colonies, 1768 ; Pownall's Three Memorials, 
1784; Mante’s History of the French and Indian 


National Intelligencer, nineteen volumes; a small | War, 1772; Major Robert Roger's Ponteach, 1776 ; 
map of Wisconsin from I. A. Lapham ; an ancestral | Franklin on the Ohio Grant, 1772; Chalmers’ Amer- 
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ican Annals, 1780; Jeffrey’s Natural and Civil History 


of America, 1760; General Howe’s Narrative, 1780 ; 
Sir H. Clinton’s Narrative, 1781; Articles of Asso- 
ciation of the Ohio Company, 1787 ; Brackenridge’s 
History of the Pennsylvania Insurrection, 1794; 
Findlay’s History, do., 1796; Major George Wash- 
ington’s Journal of the Ohio Expedition, 1753 ; and 
Franklin’s Pennsylvania Gazette, January to August, 
1764. Also, Farmer’s Map of Wisconsin, on rollers, 
1836, the first of the kind ever published, very rare 
and valuable, from 
shingle from President Lincoln’s: log cabin ; a very 
rare and valuable collection of eighty-two maps on 


various parts of America, Revolutionary battle plans | 
and, charts. ranging from 1626 to 1829, but mostly in | 


the last century, purchased ; twenty-three maps of 
Harbor Surveys and twenty-five ee mays, from 
Colonel Wm. Chapman ; plaster medallions FJov- 
ernors Randall, Farwell, and Lewis, preseuved by 
those gentlemen respectively ; the sword and scabbard 
of General Henry Dodge, worn by him during his 
command of the United States mounted riflemen, 
from General Dodge ; the draft-wheol used at Fond 
du Lac, with ballots, from General C. S. Hamilton ; 
war relics and curiosities, from Colonel 8. V. Ship- 
man and others ; also, seventy-three pamphlets from 
various donors. The special committee appointed at 
the August meeting, to examine an invoice of rare 
books and maps offered to the society, reported that 
they had performed the duty assigned to them, and 
consummated the purchase—one hundred and thirty- 
five volumes of books, and eighty-two maps. 

A large collection of books in the Holland, French, 
Latin, and other languages, tendered the society on 
certain conditions. The matter was referred to the 
library committee. 

The propriety of securing proper eulogies on the 
lives and services of Governors Doty and Barstow 
was referred to the committee on obituaries. 

Tuesday evening, January 2d, ensuing, was ap- 
pointed for the annual meeting of the society. 

Messrs. M. D. Miller, H. N. Moulton, Wayne Ram- 
say, J..C. Ford, George R. Cook, and Car! Habich, 
were elected active members, General C. 8. Hamilton 
and others corresponding members, when the meeting 
adjourned. 

We iearn, also, from the Madison, Wis., Daily 
Democrat, of Dec. 27, 1865, that the second floor of 
the new extension of the State Capitol is being pre- 
pared for the State Historical Society. It comprises 
two rooms, of 47 by 22 each, with alcoves and ofiices, 
with a hall of 57 by 12 feet. These rooms are 
admirably arranged for the use they are to be put to 
—well lighted, commodious, and suited for a satis- 
factory display of the paintings, maps, &c., of the 
society, and the shelves for books and records are all 
inclosed within glass doors, and under lock. We 
most heartily congratulate the society upon having 
attained, at last, the convenient quarters which they 
have so long needed, and which they richly deserve. 
The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, under the 
management of Lyman Draper and the present libra- 
rian, Mr. Durrie, have accomplished a work which 
may well serve as a model to historical societies in 
some of the older States. 
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Notes on Books. 


Genealogy of the McKinstry Family, with a Prelim- 
snary Essay onthe Scotch-Irish Immigrations to 
America. By William Willis, of Portland, Me. 
Second Edition: Corrected and Enlarged. Port- 
land, 1866. 


This handsome pamphlet of forty-six pages is the 
second expansion of an interesting family history. 
which originally appeared in the New England Hist, 
and Geneal. Register (vol. xii. and xiii). Weare glad 
to see that the author has taken especial pains to 
notice, in this new edition, the “heroic record” of 


| those of the name who have honorably served their 


country, either by land or sea, during the recent war. 
The ‘Pyalimianry Essay on the Scotch-Irish Immi- 
grations” is of much value to the general historical 
student; and the carefully prepared Index (which 
some writers do not think it worth while to add toa 
pamphlet) is but an additional evidence of the care- 
ful preparation which Mr. Willis bestows upon all his 
historical productions. 


Responsibilities of the Founders of Republics: an 
Address on the Peninsula of Sabino, on the 258th 
Anniversary of the Planting of the Popham Colony, 
Aug. 29, 1865. By Hon. James W. Patterson. 
Boston: John K. Wiggin, 1865. 8vo, pp. 38. 
Edition, 250 copies. 

This handsome pamphlet, from the press of John 
Wilson & Sons, contains a full and’ well prepared 
account of the proceedings at the Commemoration, 
the Address, ete., and is highly creditable to the 
taste of the committee who had it in charge. We 
are glad to see that the Pophamites, if so we may 
call them, throw down the gauntlet with such gallant 
earnestness in behalf of the claims of the enterprising, 
but ill-fated, second colony under the Colonizing 
Charter of James I., in 1607. All earnest attempts, 
as this certainly was, although they may be at the 
time unsuccessful—are yet certain to exert more or 
less influence upon subsequent efforts of a similar 
nature. This is a law of nature, and applicable both 
to man and to society. And we must not, there- 
fore, allow the subsequent brilliant success of the 
Plymouth Pilgrims in 1620 to obs¢ure one jot or 
tittle of the claim which Popham, and his com- 
panions of 1607, have upon our honorable regard in 
the matter of New England colonization. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical Re- 
gister, for vay. 1866, makes its “ best bow” 
to its many friends, at the commencement of its 
twentieth year. During the coming year it will be 
under the editorial supervision of Rev. Elias Nason 
—a sufficient guarantee of its continued interest and 
value to all who consult its pages. A Pepperell 
Genealogy, illustrated with a portrait of Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperell; an Antiquarian Almanac, of ex- 
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ingl at practical value to every historical | 
sale? a ibeaate of the Rev. Giles "Firmin, by | 
that modest but reliable antiquarian, John Ward, | 
Dean of Boston-—since reprinted in pampblet form | 
—and a host of other interesting matters, make 
this number a “ feast of good things.” 





Book-Gossip. 


The Sot-Weed Factor; or, a Voyage to Maryland ; 
forming the second number of Mr. J. G. Shea’s series 
of Early Southern Tracts, has been issued from 
Munsell’s press. It is a fac-simile reprint of a curious 
satirical poem, published at London, in 1708, and re- 
published at Annapolis, Md., in 1731, in which “the 
Laws, Government, Courts and Constitution of the 
Country, and also the Buildings, Feasts, Frolicks, En- 
tertainments and Drunken Humours of the Inhabitants 
of that Part of America,” are burlesque | by one “ Eben 
Cook, Gent.,” who purports to have been a “sot- | 
The present edition is 
enriched with an interesting Preface by Mr. Brantz 
Mayer, and also with Notes and a Glossary, and is 
elegantly printed on excellent paper. 


weed”? or tobacco factor. 





Anecdotes of the American Revolution. By Alexander | 
Garden. The first and second volumes of Mr. T. W. | 
Field’s handsome limited edition of this work (150 
copies, of which 30 are on large paper) is now in course 
of distribution to subscribers, the third volume having 
been issued some months since. Mr. Field, with | 
commendable painstaking, has added largely to the | 
value of the original work, supplementing each of 
these volumes with thirty-two pages of “ Additional 
Anecdotes.” 
given in Mr. Field’s preface, and careful indexes to | 


A sketch of the author’s life, which is 


the volumes, make this a valuable acquisition to our 
historical libraries. 
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most complete series of Andreana which has yet 
appeared. His historical sketches, entitled “‘ Rambles 
in Westchester County,” are rich in historic material, 
and form another most interesting feature in the 
same paper. And, as if that was not enough, he has 
opened his columns, with no stinted hand, to the 
three-cornered controversy between Messrs. Cochran, 
Brodhead, and Wm. A. Whitehead, on the “ New 
Jersey Boundary” question. Having furnished them 
unlimited facilities of space for its discussion, he has 
finally “entered the ring” himself with a “ Review,” 
which is the most complete argument on the subject 
yet presented by any one, and which has been pro- 
nounced by competent legal opinion his best effort. 
The question itself is an old one, and of the greatest 
importance, and its discussion in the Gazette has 
attracted the attention of some of the best intellect of 
the country, and of those high in official position in 
this State and New Jersey. 


The Round Table, a popular literary journal of 
New York, is now publishing a series of Sketches of 
the Publishers of New York, and the other large 
cities of the Union. The Harpers, Appletons, and 
Ticknor & Fields have thus far been described. 
These sketches are historical, biographical, anec- 


| dotical, and literary, are evidently prepared with 


great care and accuracy, and, if continued, as they 
undoubtedly will be, in the same style, will form the 
most complete and valuable record of the publishing 
trade in this country ever attempted. Our readers 
would do well to procure and preserve the series in 


| their serap-books. 


The same advice may be given in relation to Mr, 
William L. Weaver’s series of “ Windham (Conn.) 
County Genealogies,” which are now being published 
This care- 
fully prepared series was commenced in that journal 
in 1862; and in 1864, that portion relating to the 
families whose names commenced with A, B and C, 
was republished in a pamphlet form, with a hope, on 


in his paper, the Willimantic Journal. 


| the part of the author, that the remaining part might 


Mr. H. B. Dawson, whose discriminating, and | 
sometimes caustic, book-notices have given the | 
weekly paper, the Yonkers Gazette, a remarkable | 
literary yalue, is publishing in its columns by far the } 


also be issued in similar style. But, although the 
series is yet continued regularly in its newspaper 
form, we regret to learn that there is little encourage- 


ment that they will be re-issued in collected form. The 
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series has now reached the family of Elderkin, and is 
rich in very full and interesting biographies of various 
worthies of the name. 


We have lately had the pleasure of seeing the ad- 
vance sheets of an elegant reprint, by Mr. J. G. Shea, 
of a folio pamphlet printed at London, in 1790, entitled 
“An Address from the Roman Catholics of America 
to George Washington, Esq., President of the United 
States.” Mr. Shea has added to this edition, which is 
a strictly privately-printed work of some eight pages, 
an Introduction, General Washington’s reply to the 
address, with a portrait of Washington and those of 
two of the principal signers of the document. 


Among the many Lincolniana which have appeared 
since the tragic death of the late President, there have 
been few issued which surpass or even equal, in typo- 
graphical elegance, the “ Tribute of Respect of the 
Citizens of Troy to the Memory of Abraham Lincoln,” 
from Munsell’s press at Albany. It forms a most in- 
teresting and attractive volume of 362 octavo pages, 
creditable alike to the loyal sympathy and to the taste 
of the Trojans. 


The Hamitron Crus, which certainly does not 
seem to aim at glorifying the distinguished statesman 
whose name they bear, have just issued the third 
number of their beautiful series: “The Hamiltoniad; 
or, an Extinguisher for the Royal Faction of New Eng- 
land, with Notes, etc., being intended as a High-heeled 


Shoe for all limping Republicans.” This celebrated 
political poem, by “ Anthony Pasquin” (John Wil- 
liams), is one well worthy of preservation in this new 
form and dress. It forms an octavo of 122 pages, with 
an extremely fine portrait of Hamilton, as also a por- 
trait-head-line, both India proofs, and the edition is 
limited to sixty copies, of which twenty are in quarto 
form. One of the Notes in the original of this volume 
has been omitted in the reprint, having been published 
by itself as No. 2 of the series. It is the well known 
“ Observations on Certain Documents in the History 
of the United States, for the year 1796,” by Hamil- 
ten himself. The Club announce, as in press, No. 4, 
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being Callender’s “Letters to Alexander Hamilton, 
King of the Feds., etc.” 


In the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Standard there has been in 
course of weekly publication, for some two years past, 
a series of agreeable articles, by the editor, Mr. Robert 
Burch, entitled “ Long Island, a Series of Sketches re- 
lating to its settlement, incidents in the history of its 
City, Towns and Villages, and characteristics of its 
inhabitants.” These sketches, though unpretending 
to any great research, and somewhat loosely written, 
are of considerable interest and value—embracing 
sketches of the early historians of the Island, its 
authors, prominent citizens, antiquities, natural his- 
tory, sports, ete., ete. Written in newspaper form 
and style, they easily accommodate a wider scope of 
subject than could be properly included in any more 
stately and legitimate history, and, being aw courant 
of the times, embrace many matters of recent occur- 
rence and facts furnished by the recent development 
of historic material. This series has now reached its 
ninty-sixth number, and, we understand, will probably 
be discontinued at its one hundreth. 


For those who frequent book-auctions there seems 
to be a good prospect ahead. We have seen advance 
sheets of catalogues of the following sales by J. E. 
Cooley & Co.: the Library of Mr. Janez Fisner, of 
Philadelphia, noticeable for the number of its rare In- 
dian Narratives, State Histories, copies of rare books 
illustrated by autographs, etc. ; the Library of the late 
Henry Les ir, of Philadelphia, containing some Amer- 
ican history, a large collection of Greek and Latin 
Classics, Dibdin’s Works, in fine order, and some 
“unique” copies of great beauty ; also, a large num- 
ber of recently reprinted books in large and small 
paper; the Library of the Mr. Daxizu Emsury, of 
Brooklyn (described in Dr. Wynne’s Private Libra- 
ries of New York), rich in early Spanish works on 
America, Kingsborough’s Mexico, with colored plates, 
an extensive collection of Mathematics, curious books 
on the Occult Sciences, ete. 


Bangs, Merwin & Co. announce an extensive col- 
lection of Theology and General Literature, belonging 
to a distinguished clergyman of this city, in which 
will be found a few rare tracts on American History. 
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The interesting sketch of the Hon. Rip Van Dam, 
read by Mr. Frederic Depeyster before the New York 
Historical Society in 1862, on the occasion of the 
presentation of the portraits of the Governor and his 
wife; and published in Valentine’s New York Cor- 
poration Manual for 1865, has been reprinted in an 
elegant (crown) octavo pamphlet, with rubricated 
title and borders to the page, and engravings of the 
portraits. The size of the edition we do not know, 
although it seems to be “hard to get.” 


Speaking of Corporation Manuals, reminds us of the 
Brooklyn Corporation Manual for 1865, by Mr. Henry 
McClosky, City Clerk. Its size (octavo) is a great 
improvement upon the plethoric and unwieldy form 
of the New York Manual; and in external appear- 
ance, illustration, and the collection of historic ma- 
terial, it is (as far as the limited appropriations made 
for the purpose) not unworthy of comparison with its 
metropolitan rival. Its most noticeable historical 
articles are the “‘ Mysterious Burglaries of 1840,” by 
Hon. N. B. Morse ; a biography of Cornelius Heeney 
(with portrait); a sketch of Jacob Patchen, the 
“Last of the Leather-Breeches,” and of Augustus 
Graham, Esq., both extracts from Dr. Stiles’ forth- 
coming History of Brooklyn, and both illustrafed 
with portraits; and a Description of Guy’s Picture of 
Brooklyn in 1816-17, with a large colored engraving | 
from the original painting; View of Brooklyn in 
1840, and a map of New York, Long Island and 
Staten Island during the Revolution, etc., ete. 
Typographically, the volume is handsome, but it is | 
loosely put together, and the numerous tinted litho- | 
graphs are, like those of the New York Manual, decid- 
edly too “loud” in color to be agreeable to the cul- | 





tivated eye. This is the third issue of the Manual 
under Mr. McClosky’s supervision, and it is but just | 
to him to say that he has largely improved upon his 
predecessors in raising the work to a standard of 
mechanical excellence, and of statistical and historic 
value, worthy of the third city of the Union. 
the Manual are now exceedingly scarce. 


| 


Sets of | 


T. H. Morrell’s reprint of Colden’s History of the 
Five Indian Nations, with notes by J. G. Shea, will be 
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ready for delivery to subscribers on the 28th or, 30th 
of this month. Edition limited to 125 copies, of which 
25 are in imperial octavo. 


The same publisher’s proposals to publish the 
“ Records of the New York Stage, Historical and Bio- 
graphical, from 1750 to 1860,” have met with such a 
favorable response from the public that it has been 
already put to press. Mr. Joseph Norton Ireland is 
now the acknowledged author of this most interesting 
work, the nucleus of which was a series of sketches 
which appeared, some years ago, in the “ Evening 
Mirror,” over the signature of H. N. D. 


Miscellany. 


Tue reorte of Southampton, Long Island, cele. 
brated, on the 13th December, 1865, the 225th anni- 
versary of the day (in 1640) when their ancestors 
first obtained legal possession of the township. An 
excellent and exceedingiy interesting historical dis- 


| course was delivered by Rev Geo. R. Howell, at the 


meeting of the citizens in the morning; and, at a 
social meeting in the evening, at the church, letters 
from some gentlemen who had in former times labored 
here in the church and the academy, were read by the 
pastor, Rev. Hugh N. Wilson, D. D., and were followed 

y interesting addresses from several gentlemen, among 


| whom were Mr. Alden J. Spooner, and Dr. Henry R. 
| Stiles, of Brooklyn, former librarian of the Long 
| Island Historical Society, both well known for their 


success in historical research in the early history of 
our country. A spirited ode, written for the occasion 
by Mrs. Maria Cooper Howell, a descendant of John 
Cooper, one of the original proprietors, was rendered 
by the choir in a superior manner, as indeed were all 


| their performances during the day and evening. An 


interest was awakened by the exercises of the day 
bringing to light the antiquities of this ancient town. 
There is no doubt that at least four, perhaps five, 
houses now standing were erected in the middle of the 
seventeenth century by the first settlers. Tombstones 
nearly as old are still standing, their inscriptions yet 
legible, and some bearing the arms of the families, in 
one of the old burial-grounds. Some of the records 
written in the seventeenth century are as fresh as on 
the day they were recorded ; and although written by 
a splendid penman, Henry Piergon, would puzzle any 
one but an antiquarian to decipher them until he had 
learned almost a new alphabet. 

Mr. Howell was requested by the committee of the 
celebration to give a copy of his address for publica- 
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tion, but having a history of the town ready for the 
press, containing all the substance of the discourse, 
and other historical and genealogical matter, this was 
accepted as a substitute. 

r. Howell’s work will be issued from the press of 
John F. Trow, of this city, and will comprise about 
260 pages, at $1.60 subscription price. 

A detailed account of the celebration, with a full 
— of the address, was published in the Brooklyn 
nion for December 16th. 


Hon. James 8. Tomas, Mayor of St. Louis, cele- 
brated the fortieth anniversary of his arrival in that 
city, recently, by giving a banquet at his office. One 
hundred and eighty persons were invited, and over 
one hundred present. Among the guests were sixteen 
of the oldest inhabitants, whose united ages amount 
to one thousand one hundred and three years—an 
average of about sixty-nine years. They were seated 
at a table ‘by themselves, and after the supper wrote 
their names, ages and date of their arrival, in a 
Ry album, in which their portraits will here- 
after be inserted. The oldest person present was 
Daniel Hough, born at Lebanon, New Hampshire, 
December 2, 1787, and a resident of St. Louis since 
December 1819. The oldest resident of the city was 
James Clemes, Jr., 
October 29, 1791, who went to St. Louis in April, 
1815. The Democrat says that there are several yond 
men and older St. Louisians in the city than the above, 
who were prevented from being present on the occa- 
sion. Among them it mentions Dr. Robert Simpson, 
the father-in-law of Major-General A. J. Smith, who 
is over eighty years old, and has resided in the city 
for half a century. There is also J. B. Hortiz, nearly 
seventy, believed to be a native of the city. 


Lonervity.—The following is from the New York 
Times of December 5, 1865 : 


“James McCormick died at Newburgh on the 11th 
inst., at the age of one hundred and fourteen years 
three months and five days,’said to have been the 
oldest man in the United States. He was remarkable 
for his health and strength, and temperate habits. He 
was not married until he was forty-five years old, and 
was the father of fourteen children.” 


Tue Hartford Daily Courant, with the present 
year, enters upon the one hundred and second year 
of its uninterrupted publication. 


Mrs. Mary Wiitiams, aged one hundred and five 
ears nine months and thirteen days, died near White 
louse, Hunterdon County, N. J., on the 28th ult. 

She never had a sick day, so as to be confined to her 
bed, until the last few weeks of her life. It is said 
that her eyesight continued good as usual (she was 
always a little near sighted), and any one who chanced 
to visit her, even after she passed her one hundreth 
year, would find her assisting her daughter in the do- 
mestic afiairs. Her faculties were retained during her 
whole life. Her husband died seventy years ago. She 
had five children, two of whom died Lies her. 


born at Danville, Kentucky, | 
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Josern M. Sanpexson, one of the authors of the 
Biography of the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, afterward publisher of the Philadelphia 
Aurora, & famous Jacksonian paper, and of the Phila- 
delphia Price Current, and finally a hotel proprietor 
in that city, died in New York on January 2d, 1866, 
aged seventy-four. 


A Remarkasie Famity.—Twelve children of Moses 
and Rebecca Fitz, formerly of Gloucester, Mass., are 
now living in Maine, all enjoying excellent health. 
The Lewiston Journal says their united ages are 748 
years and 7 months. Not a member of this family of 
children has died. The oldest is 75, and the youngest 
50 years of age. The dozen consists of six males and 
six females ; the latter are all married. They had a 


family gathering in Danville, Me., on Monday last. 


Turee venerable ladies still survive who were of the 
choir of young ladies that, dressed in white, greeted 
Washington as he entered Trenton in 1789, on his 
way to assume the Presidency, and who strewed his 
pathway with flowers. One yet lives in Trenton, 
another is the mother of the Hon. Mr. Chesnut, 
formerly senator from South Carolina, and the third, 
Mrs. Sarah Hand, resides in Cape May County, N. J. 


A very important collection of Mexican antiquities 
has lately arrived in France. It was formerly the 
property of M. Joseph Durand, the companion, guide 
and friend of Humboldt during his travels on the 
American ‘continent. M. Durand died in 1853, near 
Guaymas, and his collection was purchased a few 
months ago by a French officer, and has been for- 
warded to France. 


CENTENARIANS IN Evropzr.—A French journal 
has made a list of the number of deaths in the year 
1865 of persons who attained the age of one hundred 
years and upwards, France not included. England 
holds a respectable place in the list, having five 
names out of only nineteen collected from the whole 
world. The following is the list, which might be 
added to by further investigation: Mrs. Burchell, 100 

ears, Brighton; Mrs. Isabella Ross? 105 years, 
Market Weighton; Mrs. Mary Flinn, 100 years, 
London ; Mrs. Margaret Curteis, 103 years, Shalton 
Rectory, Norfolk; Mrs. Sarah Englefield, 101 years, 
Wakefield; EK. Nauwelaers, 103 years, Brussels ; 
Isabella Somer, 100 years and eight months, Destel- 
bergen, Belgium ; Catherine Van Welle, 101 years, 
Alost; Lorenzo Risso, 100 years, Rossighone, Liguria ; 
M. Agathange, formerly Abbot of the Russian Con- 
vent of St. George, Crimea, 108 ‘years; the Austrian 
General, Count Civalart De Happancourt, 100 years ; 
the Indian Warrior, Bloody Hand, 100 years, at 
Cattaraugus ; Madame Angelique Doyer, 113 years, 
at Quebec; Widow Caggero, 106 years, at Genoa ; 
Luisa Marie De Oliveira, 107 years, Arondissement 
de Louza, Portugal; Jean Schlagentweitt, 117 years, 
Vienna; Madame Daniel Couture, 102 years, Levis, 
Canada ; Rabello De Pennafield, Portugal, 106 years. 





